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Recalling Paul Bunyan 


The mind boggles at the thought of what StudsTerkel might have done 
with his book about worklife had he been able to tape-record an interview 
with Paul Bunyan just as he did with Joe Zmuda and all the other workers 
presented in the volume. 

For example, Terkel might have used the title Work, Work, Work!, 
instead of simply Working, could he have talked to Bunyan, the legendary 
logger of the northwoods. Bunyan, a bearded giant, listened to more than 
wind in the pines. Stories say he heard the forests cry that to succeed in 
life he must ‘‘work, work, work!’’—words that he supposedly saw shining 
in the clouds right after the last flurries of the Winter of the Blue Snow. 
Think how that tale would read coming from the lips of bold Bunyan, 
whose pet was massive Babe, the blue ox, measuring ‘*42 ax handles and 
a plug of tobacco” between the horns. 

Or, better yet, contemplate what Bunyan might reply now if he could 
be asked what impact the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) will have on bringing down the rate of unemployment in rural 
areas by providing public service employment (PSE). ‘‘Dam figures and 
figuring men!”’ he used to say, according to James Stevens in Paul Bunyan. 

But, alas, ol’ Paul's time was long before Terkel, tape-recorders, and 
CETA. It was the imprecise period between the blue weather phenomenon 
and the Spring That the Rain Came Up From China, Stevens said. It was 
certainly B.CETA. 

Today there are the likes of the heroic Paul Bunyan among the CETA 
program sponsors and enrollees living in Northwestern Minnesota who 
have unequivocal ideas about how CETA should be run. Some of the 
folk—many of them personifying the same strong work ethic attributed to 
Bunyan—live in two small cities, each of which claims the birthplace of 
the giant. This story is told by Associate Editor Gloria Stevenson in 
CETA in the Land of Paul Bunyan, beginning on page 2 of this issue of 
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Just as Bunyan knew, these Minnesotans understand which end of the a 
ax is for cutting, and they say they would like to see CETA regulations : 


better address rural employment and training needs. 
Walter Wood 
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CETA 


in the Land of 
Paul Bunyan 


by Gloria Stevenson 


Northwestern Minnesota—a land of sparkling lakes, thick 
pine forests, farms of various sizes, and two small cities 
that each claim to be the birthplace of the legendary 
woodsman Paul Bunyan—has long attracted fiercely inde- 
pendent people with a tradition of doing for and relying on 
themselves. 

The native Chippewa and Sioux, the first white trappers 
and hunters and fishers, depended for survival on the land, 
the waters, and themselves. The Scandinavians, Finns, 
Germans, and Eastern Europeans who came in the 1800's and 
early 1900's to farm, cut logs, and build railroads took pride in 
working hard, earning their pay, and taking care of their own. 
Even the area’s most recent immigrants, dropouts from the 
pollution and tensions of urban life, are often drawn as much by 
the prospect of running their own farms or small businesses as 
by the lure of clean water, clean air, and abundant outdoor 
recreation. - 

Given this backdrop, it is not surprising that northwestern 
Minnesota’s Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) programs strongly emphasize independence, initia- 
tive, and self-sufficiency. “‘The real purpose of our pro- 
gram,’ says Larry Buboltz, director of the area’s largest 
prime sponsor, “‘is to get people off the program.” 

But getting people off—or onto—the program is often 
difficult, for northwestern Minnesota faces many of the 
problems that hamper CETA operations in other rural areas. 
(See Lessons from Researching Rural Needs, on page 12) 
Sponsors serve individuals widely dispersed throughout a 
large geographic area. The region has little industry, and 
jobs are scarce and low paying. Many of the largest rural 
employers—a snowmobile manufacturer, a dogfood plant, 
and a turkey processing plant, for example—alternate peak 
hiring periods with slack season layoffs. 

Seasonal unemployment is a major problem, since farming, 
lumber operations, and seasonal recreation like boating, 
hunting, and fishing underpin the area’s economy. Severe 
winters, with temperatures that often reach 30 to 40 degrees 
below zero, compound the problem. ‘‘Our unemployment 
rate can double from September to December,’’ one CETA 
Official says. Joblessness typically ranges from a summer 
low of about 5 percent to as much as 16 to 20 percent during 
December and January. 





Gloria Stevenson is associate editor of WORKLIFE. 


Moreover, CETA must address the strong local work 
ethic that prompts many residents, potential applicants as 
well as employers, to look askance at a Federal program for 
disadvantaged persons. Unfavorable local attitudes toward 
CETA participants labeled as ‘‘troublemakers” or ‘‘from 
that shiftless ___. family’’ further hinder program accept- 
ance. Finally, program administration is complicated by a 
lack of good local market information and some higher-than- 
average administrative costs. Despite these difficulties, how- 
ever, the proportion of CETA participants who leave local 
programs for unsubsidized jobs well exceeds the national 
average. 

The two prime sponsors that serve northwestern Minne- 
sota—an area bounded by Canada and Lake of the Woods 
on the north, State and national forests on the east, prosper- 
ous farmlands on the south, and North Dakota on the 
west—have developed various strategies and programs to 
meet local needs. Their approaches are very similar, largely 
because of the way comprehensive employment and training 
programs have developed in the area. 

Rural Minnesota CEP (Concentrated Employment Pro- 
gram) a nonprofit corporation formerly called Minne—CEP, 
is the prime sponsor for 19 counties surrounding the north- 
west tip of the State. These counties cover 22,000 square 
miles and have a population of about 350,000. While some 
CEP participants come from Bemidji (population 10,000) and 
Brainerd (population 13,000), most are from farms, villages, 
and smaller towns. The CEP program is headquartered in 
Detroit Lakes, a resort town of about 9,800 people located 
90 miles east of Fargo, N. Dak. 

Rural Minnesota CEP, a pioneer in comprehensive rural 
employment programs, was established in 1968 as one of 82 
CEP’s then operating throughout the Nation. CETA replaced 
these programs, but some CEP’s had strong support in 
Congress, and the CETA legislation specified that a limited 
number of rural programs would serve as prime sponsors. 
Rural Minnesota CEP is one of four programs now operating 
under this provision. Its budget for fiscal 1977 totals about 
$25 million—its regular allocations plus an additional $2 
million grant stemming from its status as a CEP program. 
Last fiscal year, the program served 12,426 people. 

Unlike the majority of prime sponsors, Rural Minnesota 
CEP is not administered by or accountable to any local 
elected official. The program is instead governed by CEP’s 
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board of directors. ‘*‘The local ‘P’ (for political) factor is 
missing here,’ says CEP Executive Director Larry Buboltz. 
‘‘That gives us some flexibility and freedom that other 
sponsors may lack.’ 

Buboltz is quick to point out, however, that CEP is not 
free from scrutiny. ‘‘If something irregular were going on,” 
he says, ‘‘the people here would know. The community 
keeps a pretty close eye on us. Small communities tend to 
know their own.” 

The second prime sponsor serving northwestern Minnesota 
is the balance-of-State program operated by the Governor’s 
Manpower Office in St. Paul. That program serves 54 
counties throughout the State, and they have been grouped 
into 10 regions. Region I covers a 7-county area at the 
State’s extreme northwest corner. That region last year 
served about 2,600 persons. 

Together, CEP and the balance-of-State program adminis- 
ter CETA in 73 of Minnesota’s 87 counties. (Eight other 
prime sponsors serve the rest.) The two programs share 
certain features, largely because several key officials from 
the Governor’s Manpower Office—including the office’s 
executive director and the director of the balance-of-State 
program—formerly worked for Rural Minnesota CEP and 
have adopted many of the approaches pioneered by that 
agency. 

One similarity is that both programs provide the bulk of 
their own services rather than contracting them out to other 
agencies. A major exception is that CEP does not operate 
programs for youth; local Community Action Agencies pro- 
vide these services under contract to CEP. Otherwise, the 
sponsors themselves provide intake, orientation and assess- 
ment, job development, counseling, and supportive services. 

Individuals can get all these services at local CETA 
centers set up within each sponsor’s area. For example, 
Region I of the balance-of-State program operates one center 
in Thief River Falls, about 300 miles northwest of St. Paul, 
and another in Crookston, closer to the State’s western 
border. Outreach interviewers regularly travel from these 
centers to outlying villages up to 85 miles away to accept 
applications and provide CETA information. 

Rural Minnesota CEP operates with 5 fully staffed centers 
and 6 smaller subcenters spaced so that 90 percent of all 
people in the region are no more than 30 miles from a 
center. ‘‘We find there’s a correlation between distance from 
clients and their willingness to come to you,’ says Boris 
Ochry, director of operations for CEP. *‘Most clients won't 
travel more than 30 miles.” 

Both the balance-of-State program and CEP set overall 
budgets and policies at headquarters, and then leave day-to- 
day operations largely up to local center staff members. 
Emil Marotzke, executive director of the Governor’s 
Manpower Office and former director of Rural Minnesota 
CEP, explains, ‘I’ve never felt as a representative of the 
Governor's office that I could tell anybody several hundred 
miles away what they need. I don’t know what they need. 
My role is to look at their plans, make sure they conform to 
Labor Department regulations, and see that services get to 
the people who need them.” 

All CEP and Region I centers provide services under titles 
I, II, and VI, and Region I also offers innovative title III 
programs for women and offenders. (Neither sponsor pro- 
vides specific programs for migrant workers or for Indians, 
the largest local minority groups.These programs are admin- 
istered by other agencies.) With the recent buildup of public 
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Mike McEnnis, a PSE job developer in Detroit Lakes, tries out the 
reconstructed well on a Finnish farm built in 1895. PSE 
employees are restoring the farm for use as an open air museum. 








service employment (PSE) funds, both CEP and the balance- 
of-State serve more clients under titles II and VI than under 
title I. Philosophically, however, officials from both programs 
prefer to work with title I. 

‘I see title | as the core of the program,’ says CEP’s 
Larry Buboltz, ‘‘because it provides all the supportive 
services needed to get a person into an unsubsidized job. 
Title II provides some services for clients in work-experience 
or public service jobs, and title VI is simply an employment 
program.” 

Roger Wittenberg, regional supervisor for the balance-of- 
State centers in Crookston and Thief River Falls, agrees. **Title 
I is the core of the program, and the core of that is the 
employability development plan (EDP).”’ 

Developed by Rural Minnesota CEP several years ago 
and now used by the balance-of-State as well, the EDP 
provides a structured way for a title I participant and center 
staff members to set up a plan through which the participant 
can reach a clearly defined job goal. The EDP is used during 
a 5-day orientation and assessment session provided to all 
new title I participants. Individuals are first asked what kind 
of jobs they want, and then they are given a written list of 
questions designed to help them identify any barriers standing 
between them and the occupations they specify. For exam- 
ple, each applicant answers these questions: 

Can I learn to do this job? 

Do I have the education for this job? 

Will my reputation interfere with my job goal? 
Will my work record interfere with my job goal? 
Is transportation a problem in my job goal? 

Am I willing to move to reach my job goal? 

@ Do jobs exist for my job goal? 

These questions touch on some of the crucial elements 
that affect an individual’s chances of finding a job in a rural 
area. Transportation is critical, for example, since it is not 
uncommon for northwestern Minnesotans to work 30 or 
more miles from their homes. CETA staff members find out 
whether clients have access to cars and then determine what 
condition the autos are in. “‘Most people out here have 
cars—such as they are,’ notes CEP’s Boris Ochry, “‘but a 
lot of them are old and in bad shape. The weather and 
country roads are very rough on cars.”” 

In emergencies, the staff draws on title I supportive 
service funds to help individuals pay for gas or car repairs. 
Otherwise, they strongly recommend that participants form 
carpools to jobs or training or get their cars repaired 
inexpensively at local vocational schools. ‘‘They’re going to 
have to deal with the need for transportation when they 
leave the program,’ one counselor says. ‘“That’s a fact of 
rural life. It won’t do them any good to depend on us for 
help.” 

Individuals are asked about their reputations because 
discrimination based on reputation is common in rural areas. 
Vaughn Thorfinnson, a vocational rehabilitation counselor 
who also serves on the local CETA advisory board for the 
balance-of-State’s Region I program, explains ‘“‘I’ve known 
people whose last names were their greatest disability. 
Families and family names are important in rural areas. 
That’s how people are known.” 

The EDP asks whether the kind of job sought by the 
applicant is available locally because of the limited range of 
occupations in the area. ‘*‘You really have to be in tune with 
the local economy,”’ says balance-of-State Director Cal 
Finch. ‘‘We’re rather hardnosed about what kinds of jobs 
we'll train people for if they want to stay in this area. We 
won’t train them for jobs that don’t exist.”’ 


Both balance-of-State and CEP personnel encourage per- 
sons who strongly want jobs not available locally to relocate 
to areas where those jobs exist. Individuals whose histories 
could limit their chances of finding jobs in their home areas 
are also encouraged to move to communities where they can 
start fresh. But clients seldom choose this alternative. Says 
Cal Finch, ‘*Relocation isn’t very popular. People want to 
stay in the area they call home.”’ 

After individually exploring barriers to their employment 
goals, each title I client works with staff members to develop 
a ‘“‘barrier solving sequence”’ that specifies what the client 
must do to overcome these barriers, what help the CETA 
staff must provide, and when each action must be completed. 
Staff members at each center work in teams that share 
responsibility for helping each client reach his or her job 
goal. For example, the team’s social worker may help a 
person get into an alcoholic rehabilitation program, the 
vocational counselor may help him or her choose and enroll 
in an appropriate training program, and the job developer 
may negotiate an on-the-job training contract that the 
applicant can enter after training. Once the plan is estab- 
lished, says Larry Buboltz, ‘‘We guarantee our clients the 
kind of job they chose, and we’ll work with them at 
whatever it takes for however long it takes for them to get it.”” 

Doing whatever it takes often means providing needed 
supportive services. For example, CETA staff find housing 
for those who need to live away from home while getting 
vocational training. Neither CEP nor Region I of the balance- 
of-State program provide classroom training. Instead, both 
rely on the State’s extensive system of community colleges 
and vocational-technical institutes. 

To encourage enrollees to stay in vocational training, CEP 
hires vocational counselors in each of the seven local 
vocational-technical institutes to talk with CETA students at 
least once a week and help them solve any personal, 
financial, or academic problems that might prompt them to 
drop out. CEP staff members explain that many students 
have been out of school for a long time and have trouble 
adjusting to their new environment. The counselors are paid 
out of the Governor's 5-percent CETA funding for vocational 
education. 

As a result, says Larry Buboltz, ‘“‘Our dropout rate is 
practically nil. And that’s important from a financial as well 
as a human standpoint. It costs us about $3,000 a year to 
send a client to vocational school, and we want to protect 
our investment.” 

In keeping with the emphasis on unsubsidized employ- 
ment, both Rural Minnesota CEP and the balance-of-State 
program stress activities leading to direct placements and 
on-the-job (OJT) training contracts. ‘‘We hire more job 
developers than any other kind of staff member,’ says Boris 
Ochry. ‘‘That’s where the ultimate results are. The more 
people you have scrounging jobs for people, the more you 
put to work.” 

The approach pays off in higher-than-average placement 
rates. In the first half of fiscal year 1977, 52 percent of the 
3,477 enrollees who left the balance-of-State program entered 
jobs, and another 27 percent left for other positive reasons. 
In the same period, 35 percent of the 3,153 persons who left 
CEP entered jobs, and 43 percent had other positive reasons. 
By comparison, the national placement rate for trainees was 
30 percent. 

Both sponsors develop placements and OJT contracts for 
specific persons; they do not write multiple-slot contracts 
and then find enrollees to fill these positions. This is partly a 
matter of practicality, since the area has few industries that 
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can provide a pool of openings. Moreover, Buboltz says, ‘‘If 
you don’t work on an individual basis in a place like this, 
you can lose employer credibility. We’ ve tried telling employ- 
ers that we'd supply them 20 or 30 employees and then 
couldn’t produce enough people who met their qualifications.” 

CEP and the balance-of-State both provide OJT contracts 
for a substantially higher proportion of title I enrollees than 
the national average. In fiscal year 1976, for example, when 
only 7 percent of title I participants nationwide got OJT, this 
form of training was provided to 16 percent of all CEP title I 
participants and 12 percent of those in the Region I program. 

Local employers are expected to hire OJT enrollees at the 
end of the training period, and sponsors will not write new 
contracts with firms that lay off participants when CETA 
funds expire. “‘It’s probably harder for an employer to bilk 
CETA in a rural area,’ says one counselor in Thief River 
Falls. ‘‘ Employers are easier to keep track of here.”’ 

OJT contracts have been developed for a variety of jobs 
that reflect the local economy. These include agricultural 
equipment repair, hockey stick manufacturing, jobs in grain 
storage and transport, and motel and restaurant work. The 
balance-of-State program has even written OJT contracts 
directly with the owners of large farms. Balance-of-State 
Director Cal Finch explains, ‘‘Farms prosper in some parts 
of the State, and farmwork can be very satisfying for the 
right person. Probably 60 percent of our clients have farm 
backgrounds, and many enjoy farm life.”’ 

While using title I to help participants become self-suffi- 
cient, the balance-of-State program and Rural Minnesota 
CEP primarily use title II funds to provide work experience 
for persons taking their first steps toward economic self- 
reliance. Participants include youth and persons suffering 
from alcohol and drug dependency and other severe prob- 
lems. 

CETA staff members say that alcoholism is a common 
problem in northwest Minnesota, one that increases during 
the winter, when joblessness is highest. One CEP employee 
says, *‘People struggle to keep warm and make it through 
one day at a time waiting for spring.” 

Don Morris, a recovered alcoholic now working as a 
public service employment (PSE) job developer at a CEP 
subcenter, specializes in placing alcoholics and persons 
newly discharged from a nearby State mental hospital in title 
Il positions. He says, *‘Work experience helps some of 
these people build acceptable work habits. A lot of them 
don’t know that you have to get up every morning and go to 
work. And local job references are important here. Employ- 
ers like to be able to pick up the phone and say ‘How did 
so-and-so do at your place?’”’ 

Northwestern Minnesota's prime sponsors use PSE under 
titles Il and VI to meet a variety of specific local needs. For 
example, Region I pays five PSE workers who staff a new 
Indian youth center in Warroad, a small town near the 
Canadian border. Situated near a site where Chippewa and 
Sioux once fought over wild rice fields, Warroad has a large 
Indian population. The youth center provides recreation 
facilities and classes in traditional Indian crafts. and its staff 
members. all Indian, are paid with title VI funds. Another 
Region I PSE program now in the planning stages will 
provide title VI jobs for six employees who will recreate a 
Chippewa village. 

In the area served by rural Minnesota CEP. PSE employ- 
ees are providing services like the following. 

@ Employing the same techniques and tools used by the 
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original builders, six PSE employees are restoring a local 
Finnish farm built in 1895. When completed, the farm, in an 
area called Finn Creek, will be operated as a working 
museum. The project includes restoration of a farmhouse, 
fences, well, and sauna—the first building completed by the 
original owners. 

@ PSE employees provide the only paid staff for the 
Township Services Corporation (TSC), a nonprofit associa- 
tion of about 50 member townships in Wadena and Otter 
Tail Counties. TSC clears roadsides of brush, sprays trees, 
and renovates townhalls and other buildings for the member 
townships, which pay for the services. By getting such 
assistance from TSC, individual townships, which generally 
have very low budgets, can avoid buying spraying equipment 
or other apparatus. 

@ The Otter Tail Trail Association, a nonprofit group 
representing local hotel and restaurant owners, hunting and 
fishing clubs, and snowmobile clubs, has hired PSE employ- 
ees to build 300 miles of snowmobile trails in Otter Tail 
County. The project is designed to beef up the area’s winter 
tourist trade. More than 100 miles of the trail have been 
completed, and local business owners say that the new 
facility has already attracted significant numbers of winter 
visitors. 

In addition to its regular programs, the balance-of-State’s 
Region I also conducts NEW and COPE, two innovative 
projects funded under title II]. NEW (Nontraditional Employ- 
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ment for Women) provides jobs and skill training for local 
women, many of them displaced homemakers new to the 
labor market. NEW participants have been placed in OJT 
for such occupations as bank officer, grain truck dispatcher, 
and commodity futures marketer. 

COPE (Comprehensive Offender Program Effort) serves 
residents 21 to 35 years old who have been convicted of 
felonies but have spent no more than 18 months in an 
institution. The program does not assist those convicted of 
sex crimes, nor does it serve drug addicts. 

Rural employers often reject job applicants with criminal 
records, say local officials, and ex-offenders may consequent- 
ly move to urban areas where they face other employment 
and adjustment problems. COPE, conducted in cooperation 
with law enforcement agencies in each of the seven counties 
in Region I, is a pilot project to assist rural offenders in their 
own communities. 

Both rural Minnesota CEP and the balance-of-State fre- 
quently work with other local public agencies. Cooperation 
stems partly from the fact that employees from local agencies 
tend to know each other and partly from the need to 
economize through cooperation. ‘In a rural area,”’ says 
balance-of-State Director Cal Finch, *‘ you can’t afford to 
duplicate services. There just aren’t that many resources 
around.”’ 

Local postsecondary schools and CETA staff often work 
hand in hand. CETA centers even borrow equipment from 


The Kah-bay-kah-nong center in Warroad, Minn., provides 
recreational facilities and handicrafts instruction for local Indian 
youth. All five center staff members are paid through CETA funds. 


nearby community colleges to videotape mock interviews 
conducted during orientation sessions. In another example, 
CEP and the Staples Area Vocational Technical Institute 
have jointly set up a unique program to upgrade low-income 
farmers by teaching them how to irrigate their land. Farmers 
who qualify get a training allowance that they use as 
collateral for bank loans to buy irngation equipment for their 
own farms. After getting classroom instruction in irrigation 
techniques, they set up and operate their own systems at 
home. Instructors visit students’ farms to offer onsite assist- 
ance. (An innovative balance-of-State program for farmers is 
described in an article on page 9.) 

CETA officials also work with Regional Development 
Commissions established by the State to boost local econom- 
ic development. Subunits of the commissions serve as 
Regional Manpower Advisory Councils. In addition, the 
balance-of-State program has provided the commissions with 
funds to hire planners who specialize in employment and 
training. This arrangement has helped to boost the area’s 
ability to plan for future employment needs. 

CETA and Minnesota’s Department of Employment Serv- 
ices (DES) also cooperate to some extent, but local officials 
admit that the relationship could be better. Many DES staff 
consider CETA a brash, upstart program, and many CETA 
staff members see DES as inefficient, conservative, and 
hidebound. *‘Our most rural areas tend to cooperate best,” 
says the balance-of-State’s Cal Finch, “‘simply because they 
have to.” 

The Employer Relations Project is one cooperative venture 
now underway in four rural counties served by CEP. Funded 
by the Governor's Manpower Office, the joint DES—CEP 
project has hired and trained PSE employees who are 
visiting every employer in the four-county area to assess 
their present and projected personnel needs. The area now 
lacks this kind of local data, and both CEP and DES will 
use project information in planning and operating programs. 

At the local level, CETA and DES offices in Fergus Falls, 
about 50 miles from Detroit Lakes, appear to have taken a 
lead in working together. ‘‘We view ourselves as a model of 
cooperation,’’ says DES Manager Rick Long, *‘and I would 
call us an exception.” 

One signal of their close relationship is that the application 
taker for the Fergus Falls CEP office is physically located in 
the DES office, so that applicants not eligible for CETA 
services are immediately assisted by DES. A DES slide 
presentation shown to all new unemployment insurance 
applicants describes the services available through CEP. 
And twice a week, personnel from the two offices meet to 
exchange information and job orders. 

**Mutual trust is important,’ maintains Rick Long. *‘This 
won't work if CEP thinks we're slipping job orders under 
the blotters.” 

Trust is a key element in many phases of rural CETA 
operations, according to balance-of-State and CEP officials, 
who have had to work hard to gain the trust of the 
communities they serve. Both agencies have had to face 
negative local attitudes toward Federal programs. One bal- 
ance-of-State official says, “‘The fact that you're a Federal 
employee is enough to get you tarred and feathered in some 
parts of this State."” Moreover, say CETA personnel, local 
employers tend to fear that CETA participation may mean 
Federal interference. 

Potential enrollees have also been wary. ““They wouldn't 
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come in at first because they thought it was welfare,’ says 
one CEP employee. Moreover, many of the area’s disadvan- 
taged, such as backwoods residents who rarely venture into 
towns, don’t know what services are available. 

‘Outreach is important,”’ says Marie Martin, an interview- 
er in Detroit Lakes. ‘‘The type of person we work with 
often won't come in. You have to go out and scratch the 
bushes for them. Ill go past an old house sometime and 
say, ‘I wonder what the people here do.’ So I'll stop and 
knock on the door and ask them.” 

To build employer trust and acceptance, job developers 
tell the truth about clients’ abilities and needs. Vaughn 
Thorfinnson, on the CETA advisory board in Region I of 
the balance-of-State program, says, ‘‘Most job placements 
are made on the reputation of the person doing the placing. 
You've got to play square with employers. You can’t cover 
up backgrounds. Employers can learn to accept almost 
anything about people, as long as you level with them.” 

Both the balance-of-State and CEP also encourage staff 
members to join and speak to local civic groups, to take an 
active role in the community, and to get to know local 
employers. Emphasis on the personal touch, in fact, seems 
to be a key feature of northwestern Minnesota’s CETA 
programs. Caseloads are small, and staff members often get 
to know applicants very well. Moreover, many staff members 
come from the communities they serve and know most of 
the local people. A counselor in Thief River Falls says, **At 
least one person in the office generally knows every client 
who comes in here. The staff knows the area, too, and 
understands what makes the community tick and click.” 

This kind of background often helps staff members *‘sell”’ 
jobseekers to potential employers. For example, when a 
county auditor recently visited the Thief River Falls office to 
hire a PSE assistant, CETA’s Yvonne Brennan was able to 
think of a potential applicant and then say, ‘‘You know her 
father, Charlie. He used to live by the old fairgrounds. And 
her mother was a nurse at the hospital. She’s had a rough 
life and I'd like to see something good happen to her.”’ 

With this kind of personal investment in CETA opera- 
tions, staff members take great satisfaction in the program’s 
accomplishments. Roy Graham, a CEP job developer who 
formerly worked as a salesman, beams when he says, ‘*We 
put 102 people to work last month in full-time, gainful, 
unsubsidized employment. It makes a person feel good. It’s 
the same kind of kick you get from making a big sale.”” 

But with the successes come numerous frustrations. For 
example, both CEP and balance-of-State personnel are dis- 
mayed by the area’s general lack of job opportunities and 
the ups and downs of seasonal employment. They point out 
that in many small towns, the largest and most stable 
employer is government. 

Youth unemployment is also a problem. ‘‘We see big 
outmigration of young people because we're not industrial- 
ized here,’ says Rick Long of DES. *‘And there is almost 
no market for young college graduates. At any given time, 
we probably could find 40 to 50 college graduates who are 
out of work.”’ 

Competition for available jobs has been heightened by a 
recent influx of newcomers who want to live—as job 
developer Roy Graham puts it—**in God's country.’ Graham 
explains, *‘People come here in the summer and say, ‘It’s 
beautiful. Wouldn't it be nice to live here.’ But they don't 
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think about how they’re going to make a living. And they 
don’t realize how high their heating bills will be in the 
winter. Even people with good skills are in trouble because 
many skills aren’t in demand here.” 

Of those openings that do exist, says Graham, many pay 
low wages. The Minnesota minimum wage is $2.10 an hour, 
and many employers pay that to start. The minimum for 
CETA work experience and PSE is $2.40 an hour, however, 
and as a result, employers paying the State minimum often 
refuse to hire CETA applicants. 

EdTurenne, the owner of two local restaurants that 
have employed some CETA applicants, says, “‘With any 
Federal program, you’re under Federal regulations and have 
to pay more than the State minimum. That means you may 
have to upgrade the pay for all staff members doing the 
same kind of work. In a couple of instances, we haven't 
used CETA people because we couldn't afford to upgrade 
all dishwashers.” 

Another result of the wage differential is that area residents 
accustomed to making lower wages sometimes want to stay 
in work experience or PSE jobs that are intended to be 
temporary. Don Morris, the PSE coordinator in Fergus 
Falls, says, ‘Some of these people are so poor they can’t 
pay attention. You put them in a work-experience job at 
$2.40 an hour and it’s the most they've ever made in their 
lives. How are you going to convince them to get off that 
and take a job that pays less?”’ 

Administratively, CETA officials are sometimes frustrated 
by the need to devote so much time and money to local 
travel. Jim Foster, a balance-of-State official who supervises 
demonstration projects in Region I, estimates that he travels 
about 30,000 miles a year by car and another 70,000 by 
plane. Boris Ochry, whose office is in Detroit Lakes, says. 
‘‘The nearest CEP center is 45 miles from here and the 
nearest subcenter is 50 miles. If I travel to a center, I shoot 
half the day on the road.” 

Staff members are reimbursed on a mileage basis for their 
travel, and this expense is a significant item in both CEP 
and balance-of-State administrative budgets. ‘The problem 
of distance is not insurmountable in a rural area,”’ says one 
CETA official, ‘but it does raise the ante.” 

To cut administrative costs in other ways, Minnesota 
Rural CEP relies heavily on PSE and work-experience 
personnel for staff support. This past summer, for example, 
the CEP staff totaled about 140, some 70 of whom had been 
hired through titles II or VI. 

CETA officials also resent the amount of time and effort 
they must devote to Federal reporting and recordkeeping 
requirements. Speaking in June, Larry Buboltz said, *‘In the 
last 4 months, our reporting format for expanded title VI has 
changed four times. Making those changes has taken a lot of 
time and money.” 

Like other local officials, Buboltz would like to see CETA 
regulations better address rural needs. He says, ‘‘If anything 
kills CETA, it will be the Department of Labor regulations. 
The same regulations are issued for all areas—urban and 
rural. But they often don’t apply to our operations. They 
don’t reflect the local economy or the fact that our biggest 
minority group is Indian or the fact that it’s a 100-mile round 
trip from here to any of our centers.” 

Buboltz nevertheless says that CETA has been a boon to 
northwestern Minnesota’s disadvantaged individuals and to 
the local economy. He expresses satisfaction shared by both 
CEP and balance-of-State staff when he says, ‘**We’re making 
a complex program work for individuals, and at bottom, 
that’s what CETA is all about.” O 





Farmers Weather 
the Drought 


by Rick Naymark 

Charles McLaughlin has farmed his 
own land in Minnesota since 1949. His 
father and grandfather were farmers, and 
McLaughlin wants his son to carry on 
the tradition. But last year, when Minne- 
sota suffered the worst drought since the 
Dust Bowl days of the 1930°s, Mc- 
Laughlin almost changed his mind. 

McLaughlin harvested 4 bushels of 
wheat an acre on his farm at Ortonville 
instead of the usual 30. His corn didn’t 
grow at all. He replanted the cornfields 
with millet, but that didn’t grow either. 
As feed became scarce and jumped in 
price, McLaughlin was forced to sell his 
cows and was nearly driven out of farm- 
ing. 

Other Minnesotans likewise felt the 
drought’s impact. By summer’s end, land 
throughout the State was parched and 
cracked, crops were sparse and stunted, 
and business districts in farm communi- 
ties became deserted ghost towns. Crop 
losses reached a record $1.35 billion. 

When McLaughlin found that neighbor- 
ing farmers in Big Stone County were 
losing an average of $15,000, had exhaust- 
ed their savings, were ineligible for un- 
employment insurance, and didn’t want 
welfare, he fired off a plea for help to 
Governor Rudy Perpich. That letter 
touched off a chain reaction that led to a 
statewide public works employment pro- 
gram intended to help stricken farmers 
hold onto their land. Conducted from 
start to finish virtually without a hitch, 
the program provided over 1,000 tempo- 
rary jobs for farm men and women and 
gave several farm communities a vital 
financial boost. 





Rick Naymark is director of information for the 
Governor's Manpower Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


After receiving McLaughlin’s letter, 
Governor Perpich enlisted the support of 
Emil Marotzke, executive director of the 
Governor's Manpower Office. Marotzke 
had the local Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA) center 
supervisor in McLaughlin’s district meet 
with farmers, county commissioners, and 
legislators to evaluate the problem and 
see what could be done. 

Fearing that independent farmers unac- 
customed to working for an hourly wage 
would shy away from Government help. 
CETA officials informally surveyed local 
interest in a jobs program. The response 
was greater than expected. In a county 
at the center of the drought area, 87 
farmers said they would join a public 
works program. Convinced that a tempo- 
rary jobs program would be accepted, 
Governor Perpich obtained funding under 
the Public Works Employment Act of 
1976. The total cost was $1.8 million. 

By January 5, 1977, less than 3 weeks 
after the survey, the Farmers’ Emergency 
Work Program became a reality. A week 
later money had been appropriated to 74 
counties by a formula tied to crop losses, 
county commissioners had selected job- 
sites, and local CETA centers had recruit- 
ed and screened farmers and put them to 
work. 

By April 29, 1,040 State farmers had 
worked in the emergency program for up 
to 12 weeks (40 hours a week at $3.50 an 
hour), earned an average salary of $1,400. 
and returned to their fields in time for 
spring planting. Besides assisting individ- 
ual farmers, the program helped whole 
communities better cope with the drought. 

No one suffered more than farmers in 
a 5-county area in southwestern Minne- 
sota around Montevideo, where total crop 
loss was $179 million. It was so dry that 
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Delores Sitter, in her emergency public works job, is a receptionist for the welfare department of Minnesota's Big Stone County. When her office 
work is done, Sitter goes home to followup on chores at her drought-stricken farm. 


Drought 
local churches held prayer services for 
rain, and residents chipped in to hire 
cloud seeders. 

But neither method worked. Through 
the summer the dust grew thicker on the 
fields. People complained of silt on the 
windowsills, on their clothes, and in their 
hair. 

By late August, county extension 
agents estimated that harvests would be 
10 percent of the normal. Glen Herfurth, 
senior vice president of the First National 
Bank of Montevideo, said farmers’ net 
worth dropped 15 percent. At harvest 
time, Equity Elevator of Montevideo pur- 
chased a fourth as much grain as it had 2 
years earlier. And by midwinter, many 
local farmers were preparing to refinance 
loans or borrow against next year’s crop 
just to cover living expenses. 

Because the economy of most rural 
communities is tied to farming, local busi- 
nesses felt the crunch. Equity Elevator 
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laid off a third of its staff. Farmers 
extended their lines of credit or didn’t 
buy at all. CENEX, a farm products and 
services business, reported a 20 percent 
decrease in sales. 

‘Farmers were buying more carefully,” 
noted general store owner Tom Coss. 
“They stopped coming to us for machine 
parts. If a tractor broke down in the 
field, they just left it there.”’ 

Delores Sitter, 51 years old and recent- 
ly widowed, was one of the many area 
farmers who felt the bind. Tumbleweed 
was all that grew on her 280-acre farm 
and when the cows ate that, she had no 
more feed and had to sell her herd. 

“I was left with taxes, insurance, gro- 
cery and hospital bills and no income,” 
she said. ‘‘Social security wouldn’t cover 
it and a city job was out of the question. 
I hadn’t worked in an office for 24 years 
and knew people my age had a beast of a 
time finding work.”’ 

Delores and other farmers around Mon- 
tevideo were recruited for the farm pro- 


gram by Dave Swenson, work experience 
coordinator at the local CETA center. 
Swenson himself had been raised on a 
farm that his parents had been forced to 
sell at a loss after flood and frost caused 
extensive crop damage. ‘‘You could say 
I had a vested interest in the program,” 
he said. 

When the emergency work program 
was announced, more that 310 people 
applied at temporary locations set up in 
six COmmunities around Montevideo. To 
be eligible, farmers had to receive more 
than half their income from their farms, 
and last year’s income couldn’t have been 
more than $2,400 for one person or $6,200 
for a family of six. “‘We had guys come 
in with income statements of minus 
$26,000 for the last year,’ Swenson said. 

Only one member from each eligible 
family could work. In 182 cases statewide 
farm wives took jobs while their husbands 
tended to chores at home. 

“I visited every jobsite at least once 
and the farmers told me they were spend- 
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Alton Hanson is up with the chickens and, after feeding them, is off to the Ortonville Public Library to stack books-his emergency job. Drought 
withered crops on his Big Stone County farm and forced the sale of his dairy cattle. 


ing their wages on food, utilities, feed for 
their livestock, and seed for this year’s 
crop,’ Swenson said. *‘Everyone I asked 
said the job kept them from having to get 
another loan from the bank.” 

The job also boosted morale by giving 
farmers a chance to work during the 
winter months when little could be done 
around the farm. And as farmers around 
Mon.-.video pumped their wages back 
into the local economy, they helped to 
offset the spiral effect of the drought. 

[he story was the same in other parts 
of the State. Merle Mattson, a CETA 
supervisor in northern Minnesota, said 
the emergency program was especially 
important for his 5-county area, where 
the growing season is short and the soil less 
rich than in the south. *‘There’s no ques- 
tion that some of our farmers would have 
had to sell off land and livestock without 
the emergency program,’ Mattson said. 

Statewide, most jobs involved tasks 
that directly benefited the farmer. Some 
crews removed unwanted trees and brush 


from roadsides, cleaned drainage ditches, 
and staffed Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Services (ASCS) offices. 
Others helped school teachers, renovated 
office space, or weatherized public build- 
ings. 

Jobsites were widely scattered to mini- 
mize transportation problems and were 
monitored by county officials, often the 
county planner or engineer. Counties pro- 
vided equipment, if necessary. Hours 
were flexible so that the emergency jobs 
wouldn’t conflict with necessary farm 
chores. 

A few weeks into the program, unfilled 
job slots were reapportioned by need. 
Additional consideration was given to 
counties with farm economies and histo- 
ries of weather related crop failures. 

Cal Finch, director of Minnesota's bal- 
ance-of-State CETA program and coordi- 
nator of the Farmers’ Emergency Work 
Program, termed it ‘‘one of the most 
successful programs I’ve ever been in- 
volved in.’ Finch credits the program’s 
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success to a number of factors: It tapped 
an existing employment and training sys- 
tem, met a well defined and limited need, 
employed a population used to minimal 
supervision, and completed projects of 
local significance. 

‘“We weren’t worried about the land. 
It recovers fast. But many of those farm- 
ers in the program were on the verge of 
ruin,’ Finch said. *‘Our goal was to 
prevent a mass exodus from the farm. 
And exactly what we wanted to happen 
has happened.” 

Alton Hanson, a 68-year-old farmer 
near Odessa, agreed. In his attic he was 
a stack of bank notes ‘8 inches high,” 
representing a lifetime of borrowing 
against the farm. Last year, wages from 
the emergency program kept him from 
asking for another loan from the bank. 

‘It’s important not to sell this farm.” 
he said. “‘My ancestors were farmers 
back into the 1800s, and now my grand- 
children want us to stay here so they'll 


have a place to come home.” O 
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by Gene Leonardson and David M. Nelson 


ETA research indicates that public employment programs 
are potentially important for solving both employment prob- 
lems and broader development difficulties of rural areas. The 
magnitude of their importance is indicated by one study's 
finding that ‘‘over one-fifth of labor earnings in nonmetropoli- 
tan areas is derived from employment related to the provision 
of governmental services.”’ In rural areas, only agriculture 
produces more earnings than government jobs. Government 
employment is therefore basic to any attempt to alleviate rural 
poverty and promote rural development. 

But the hardcore unemployed in rural areas generally do 
not have the skills required by most jobs available in rural 





Gene Leonardson is an instructor of manpower managementat Oregon State 
University, and David Nelson is assistant professor of economics at Western 
Washington State College. 
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governmental units. Therefore, public employment programs 
that provide skills training appear to be an important key for 
overcoming rural poverty. In the past, such training programs 
have benefited individual participants but have been much too 
small to provide the skill development and occupational 
mobility needed to move all the rural poor into jobs. 

Moreover, public programs designed to foster job opportun- 
ities in rural areas have often bypassed the hardcore unem- 
ployed. Several studies indicate, for example, that the Public 
Employment Program (PEP), a general employment program 
established by the Emergency Employment Act of 1971, did 
not provide significant job opportunities for the rural disadvan- 
taged. This failure is attributed to the program’s designation 
of Vietnam-era veterans as a special target group. Veterans 
got a much larger percentage of rural PEP positions than their 
percentage of total eligible participants. Programs designed to 
foster employment opportunities in developing rural areas 
have similarly provided little assistance to the hardcore unem- 








ployed, tending instead to serve rural residents with fewer job 
barriers. 

Some research indicates that the failure of public jobs 
programs to reach the rural disadvantaged is at least partly 
due to the antipathy of local government officials and the 
general community toward the economically disadvantaged. 
One study maintains that the work ethic is strong enough in 
at least some rural areas to make ‘“‘outcasts of the first order” 
of those who are capable of working but do not earn the 
minimum necessary to ‘‘get by.’’ To provide stable employ- 
ment and relatively good pay to these outcasts is ‘‘to flirt with 
the outrage of the community.’’ Public opinion insists that 
employment aid programs must assist the working poor before 
providing relief for the unemployed. 

Local unwillingness to aid the rural poor has two important 
policy implications. One is that the unemployed poor will not 
be helped in significant numbers by rural public employment 
programs unless State and Federal guidelines mandate their 
inclusion as program participants. Unfortunately, the other 
implication is that such guidelines may be self-defeating: a 
program that serves nonworking but employable poor but 
does little or nothing for the working poor will undermine the 
acceptability of the concept of public service employment as 
an alternative to unemployment and underemployment in 
rural areas. 

Despite such difficulties, many rural officials cited in the 
surveyed research favored PEP. They maintained, however, 
that the program had been designed for urban areas and was 
much less useful for solving rural labor market problems. 
These officials argued that hiring practices, wage rates, the 
duties of public employees, and the administrative structures 
of rural governments are all significantly different from those 
in urban areas. They felt that the design of the PEP program 
did not adequately take such differences into account. 

For example, PEP, like most Federal programs, called for 
paying participants the Federal minimum wage. This minimum 
was frequently higher than the ‘‘going wage’’ in rural areas 
for the kinds of work performed by employees of public 
employment programs. Local officials often refuse to use 


funds available for public employment programs because 
doing so offers them two unpalatable alternatives: (1) raise the 
wages of all public employees who are not part of the 
program to match those of workers in the program, or (2) 
alienate permanent employees by paying them less than the 
newly hired program participants. Research suggests that 
legislation stipulating payment of the local going wage rate 


rather than the Federal minimum would remove one obstacle 
to rural implementation of public employment programs. 

Urban bias is also reflected in the administrative cost 
ceilings placed on some programs. These ceilings were estab- 
lished on the assumption that new programs can be absorbed 
into the large administrative structures existing within urban 
governments. But rural governments do not have extensive 
administrative units and must create new structures to imple- 
ment new programs. Thus legislation must provide higher, 
more realistic administrative cost ceilings before programs 
such as public employment can be implemented effectively in 
rural areas. 

In addition, Federal program legislation often assumes the 
availability of social services which may be commonly avail- 
able in cities but are rare or nonexistent in rural areas. 
Singled out for special attention are the unavailability of child- 
care facilities and public transportation to large numbers of 
rural poor. Both services significantly affect the employability 
of potential program participants. Program funds may have to 
be expended to provide for these and other social services 
needed by participants. 

Several recent public employment programs designed for 
particular target groups are discussed at length in the surveyed 
reports. Among these are programs that address the needs of 
rural youth. 

In general, the surveyed documents stress that the problems 
of youth vary in different parts of the country and warn that 
lessons in one rural area must be applied cautiously in other 
locations. Regional variations include the degree of individual 
isolation in rural areas, the importance of racial discrimination, 
the availability of jobs, poverty, outmigration, school dropout 
rates, and the quality of education. In spite of such differences, 
however, some authors conclude that the problems of youth 
in various areas are similar enough to justify use of the same 
program guidelines in different regions. 

Rural youth face the general problems of labor supply and 
demand confronting rural adults, but young people’s difficulties 
occur on a larger scale. Not all the children on single-family 
farms can expect to find employment on those farms; not all 
the children of rural nonfarm workers can fill the one or two 
jobs their parents fill. Thus, unless job opportunities expand 
locally, migration—which may be only one of several alterna- 
tives available to rural adults—becomes a necessity for rural 
youth. 

An interview study of rural youth in the North Central 
States suggests that outmigration among rural young people 
has been underemphasized in past literature. School officials 
interviewed reported that between 75 and 90 percent of their 
recent high school graduates had left their home communities. 

Among youth included in the study’s sample, 77.2 percent 
moved to a city during the 3 years following graduation from 
high school. Many of these youth, however, returned to rural 
areas after completing their education, becoming disillusioned 
with city life, or both. The study found that 61 percent of 
school dropouts and 29 percent of those who completed high 





During the past decade, the Office of Research and 
Development of the Employment and Training Administration 
(ETA) has funded a variety of projects relating to rural 
employment needs. Working under an ETA contract with 
Oregon State University’s Institute for Manpower Studies, 
the authors recently reviewed and summarized key findings 
from 71 of these projects so that their lessons could be more 
easily used by employment and training program planners 
and other interested persons. 


The results of this project appear in Rural Oriented R&D 
Projects: A Review and Synthesis.* This article is vased on 
that report's coverage of research about public service em- 


ployment and youth programs serving rural areas. 


*Single copies are available free as long as supplies last from 
the Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20213. The report includes a list of all surveyed research and 
provides specific source references for findings cited in the text. 
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Lessons 


school returned to live in the rural community. The primary 
problems that rural youth face in an urban environment are 
insufficient training to allow effective competition in the urban 
job market and lack of the social skills and values necessary 
for adjustment to city life. 

The studies surveyed unanimously recommend that employ- 
ment and training programs for youth address the problem of 
social adjustment to urban life. While the research fails to 
offer examples of programs that would enhance the ability of 
youth to live in urban areas, one report cites evidence that 
various forms of premigration exposure to the city—including 
family and school trips and previous experience in city 
living—do not significantly affect the social or occupational 
adjustment of young migrants. These findings prompted the 
conclusion that a ‘‘trip to the city’’ program would not help 
young migrants adapt to urban environments. 

Within their home communities, the employment problems 
of rural youth differ from those of urban youngsters. Rather 
than being directly related to poverty or minority group 
status, the job difficulties facing rural youth stem more from 
the nature of the institutions that characterize rural areas. 

The primary local institution affecting youth is the school. 
In general, ETA research has found rural schools to be small, 
inadequately staffed, and unable or unwilling to provide their 
students with the skills or experiences most important for 
adjustment to the modern labor market or to urban living. 
One study suggests that youth employment programs should 
supplement weak rural educational systems by offering occu- 
pational familiarization, counseling for both urban and rural 
jobs, and orientation to urban living. 

Like their elders, rural youth encounter urban bias in 
Federal employment and training programs. Several studies of 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) programs in rural areas 
point out that young people were eligible for these programs 
only if they could be considered ‘‘disadvantaged’’ according 
to income level, minority group membership, or both. Re- 
searchers note, however, that in rural areas, ‘‘disadvantage”’ 
may be more realistically related to cultural or geographic 
isolation than to either poverty or minority group status. 

A rural youth who comes from the ‘‘wrong kind of family”’ 
and is thus excluded from various opportunities and experi- 
ences can also be considered disadvantaged, one report notes. 
Other rural youth face the disadvantage of having low IQs, 
getting poor grades in school, dropping out of school, being 
unable to participate in school activities, or living in isolated 
areas with little or no public transportation. Youth who 
attend rural schools with 100 or fewer students in grades 10, 
11, and 12 may be disadvantaged because of the preparation 
they receive for the job market, as may students who attend 
schools that offer no skill training at all. 

Because of the need to prepare youth to live in urban 
areas, One study suggests that rural youth programs be 
affiliated with programs in cities to which local youth tend to 
migrate. The report suggests that NYC-type resources be 
meshed with those of other employment and training programs 
to provide prevocational services and referral of youth to on- 
the-job and institutional training resources outside the commu- 
nity. In addition, it is recommended that local industry 
become involved in providing training to program-eligible 
youth. 

Target programs for rural adults that are discussed at length 
in the surveyed reports include the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program to provide public employment opportunities for recip- 
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ients of AFDC—Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Some researchers see this program as undesirable for rural 
recipients because of local attitudes toward poverty. Providing 
jobs for welfare recipients when local working poor people 
would also like to have jobs is seen as potentially destructive 
not only to the WIN program but also to the ‘‘ertire concept 
of public service employment as an alternative to unemploy- 
ment and underemployment”’ in rural areas. In general, one 
study predicts special target group programs aimed at the 
poor are not likely to succeed in rural areas. 

Yet Operation Mainstream is a target program which has 
been described as successful in rural areas, probably because 
it was designed primarily for such areas and so avoids 
problems associated with programs geared to urban needs. In 
addition, Mainstream serves older people who cannot find 
employment because of their age, and these individuals have 
not been subject to the prejudice expressed against WIN 
participants. Moreover, because of the age of Mainstream 
participants, transition to permanent, unsubsidized employ- 
ment is regarded as highly unlikely, and “‘success”’ is accord- 
ingly defined in terms of income maintenance, not job place- 
ment. Researchers attribute Mainstream’s achievements 
primarily to program design, which places administration in 
the hands of private nonprofit agencies and other organizations 
committed to serving the needs of the target group. 

The documents surveyed provide a great deal of information 
on the Vermont Special Work Project (SWP), an experiment 
initiated in 1970 when Congress was seriously considering 
welfare and manpower reform legislation. At that time, ETA 
contracted with the Vermont Department of Employment 
Security to operate experimental programs testing the training 
aspects of the proposed legislation. One part of the test 
examined alternative designs for conducting public service 
employment programs for the jobless. 

The program provided temporary employment in govern- 
ment and nonprofit organizations to members of low-income 
families with dependent children. The main goal was to move 
the clients into permanent, nonsubsidized employment by 
removing personal, familial, and other barriers to employment 
and, where necessary, by improving a participant’s under- 
standing of and behavior in the world of work. 

SWP merits attention by administrators and planners of 
public employment programs aimed at the poor and disadvan- 
taged because of the program’s relative success. As one study 
states, ““SWP trainees appear to have increased their likelihood 
of finding work from slightly more than | chance in 5 to | 
chance in 2.°° Other documents provide much detailed infor- 
mation. 

Comparisons of the outcomes of general purpose public 
service programs—like PEP—and targeted programs indicate 
that the latter are generally better suited to employing the 
rural disadvantaged. Overall evaluations of the success of 
rural public employment programs, whether general or target, 
must be tied to program goals. A public employment program 
may have as a primary objective either income maintenance 
or transition of clients from program-related employment to 
permanent, unsubsidized jobs. It is much easier to provide the 
former to poor and otherwise disadvantaged rural clients. 
Transition is particularly difficult in rural areas experiencing 
economic decline or stagnation; new, unsubsidized jobs simply 
may not exist in such localities. 

The research surveyed indicates that the two program 
objectives have different implications for program operation 
and that choosing between them is “‘the classic dilemma’ 
faced by employment and training programs. Programs that 
aim at transition tend to ‘‘cream”’ clients and to concentrate 


on younger persons with better job prospects. Programs 
whose goal is income maintenance may concentrate on persons 
with more barriers to employment. 

Operation Mainstream, for example, was evaluated as highly 
successful in its goal of providing meaningful employment and 
extra income to older workers, but unsuccessful in encouraging 
their transition to other jobs. PEP studies indicate that local 
officials were generally pessimistic about prospects for transi- 
tion, “‘citing budget constraints, declining population, and 
decreasing public services as impediments to absorption.” 

PEP was seen as successful at income maintenance, the 
Vermont SWP at transition. More than 80 percent of the 
clients who completed SWP training got permanent jobs 
within 180 days of their training. SWP may thus serve as a 
useful model to planners interested in designing programs that 
have transition as a goal. 

SWP jobs in higher education, social service activities, and 
professional, technical, and managerial slots were found to 
offer the best prospects for transition. Those in service—day 
care and janitorial work—did not lead to permanent jobs, for 
example. Nor did those in elementary and secondary schoois, 
where regular jobs were limited by local funds. Clerical skills 
proved to be the most valuable for transfer to jobs out of the 
agency providing the public employment experience. 

Research showed that retention rates for SWP participants 
placed in unsubsidized jobs were highest in cases where (1) 
the public employment job gave the individual the same job 
duties as the permanent job; (2) the permanent job paid a 
higher wage than the public job; and (3) the permanent job 
had the same employer as the public job. Retention rates 
were generally higher in professional, technical, and manage- 
rial positions than in clerical, sales, and service occupations. 

Overall, the surveyed documents indicate that past programs 
have not been successful in providing rural workers with 
skills needed to attract potential employers. PEP generally 
provided low-skill construction and repair jobs but little 
training in skills needed for local economic development. 
Almost no training was provided for PEP participants in any 
of the States covered in one study. Operation Mainstream 
was described as providing few enrollees with any formal 
training, and reports indicate that SWP provided useful training 
only in the area of clerical skills. 

Such results discourage over-optimism. Says one report, 
‘‘all of the problems of a rural community will not be solved 
by means of a public employment program, and that goal 
should be scrapped. . . . Other changes, in fiscal mechanisms 
primarily, are required to achieve the broader goals of rural 
development.”’ 

The ability of public employment programs to accomplish 
anything by themselves is questioned. However, their potential 
in conjunction with other efforts is seen as very great indeed. 
Researchers view occupational skill training associated with 
public employment as an integral part of the creation of new 
jobs in the public sector and as a major inducement to private 
industry to locate in rural areas. Evidence suggests that 
integrated policies can be expected to increase employment 
and income in rural areas, and the skills and experience they 
provide can serve to improve the infrastructure and quality of 
rural life. 

Unfortunately, the ETA research surveyed provides no 
administrative or other guidelines for integrating employment 
and training programs with other rural development activities. 
Without such guidelines, utilization ‘of public employment and 
other programs to end or significantly reduce rural unemploy- 
ment and poverty remains a goal with little chance of 
realization. O 
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Expanding and renovating facilities at the 
Keystone Job Corps Center, trainees convert a 
big barn into a modern dormitory to 
accommodate an increase in the number of 
Corpsmembers. 


Photos by Stephen Carroll 
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from now, when President Carter's Job 
Corps expansion plans are scheduled to 
be completed, the Corps is expected to 
have a trainee capacity of 44,000, double 
the figure of 6 months ago. And 70 new 
training centers will have been added, 
bringing the total to 130. 

The cost, authorized by Congress under 
Administration measures to increase youth 
employment, will be $417 million for fiscal 
year 1978, up $211 million from fiscal *77. 
Approximately 8,000 new job training slots 
have been identified to date and 14,000 are 
expected to be added in the next 12 months. 

Revitalization is having a personal 
impact on every individual in the 


Mary T. Dresser is a writer-editor on the staff of 
IUE News, monthly publication of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C. 
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Corps—from the directors and the 
instructors to the youngest trainees. For 
example, during the program’s first-phase 
10 percent expansion: 

@ In Drums, Pa., when Keystone Job 
Corps Center Director Al Maiatico told 
450 women and 50 men enrollees that 
170 additional male trainees would be 
arriving, there were cheers from the 
females. 

e In Pittsburgh, Pa., the Job Corps 
center will add 50 young women to a 
complement of 200 young men. Director 


Gary Dalrymple is converting Army-type 
open barracks into dormatories to 
provide privacy and must also find 
sleeping quarters for additional faculty. 

e At Crystal Springs, near Jackson, 
Miss., anew 250-trainee facility—the 
first Job Corps center in the State—was 
opened last month. The Mississippi 
center is funded jointly by the State and 
the Federal Government. Job Corps 
Region IV representative L. R. Muegge 
explains that all enrollees will be 
recruited in Mississippi and will have the 
opportunity to learn job skills near their 
homes. *'In the past they had to go to 
other States for training,’ he says. 


Roxine Edwards, cement mason trainee, completes a section of concrete floor in a 


dormitory being expanded at the Keystone center. 


‘Now we can keep them home and we'll 
know what jobs are available in the 
State.” 

e@ Richard Jaffe. director of Job Corps 
Region III (Delaware, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia) leaves his 
Philadelphia office to drive through the 
region looking for new center sites. 

@ In Washington, at Job Corps 
headquarters, there is an atmosphere of 
controlled excitement. After 8 years of 
budget cutbacks and threats of 
terminating the Job Corps program, 
headquarters’ personnel are going full 
speed ahead with plans previously tabled 
because of curtailed funding or lack of 
popular support. 


he infusion of new dollars and new 
people is accompanied by a change in 
Job Corps program focus: Instead of 
locating new centers in rural areas, away 
from large cities, the Corps will establish 
training facilities near metropolitan areas 
where youth unemployment rates are 
highest. To correct a geographic 
imbalance between East and West, the 
Job Corps is generally targeting its 
expansion and new facility plans to 
locales in the East. This will mean that 
young easterners between 16 and 21 
years old won’t have to travel hundreds 
of miles from home to distant training 
centers. 

In the far-away sites, many youngsters 
got homesick and dropped out. Others 
couldn’t stand the culture shock incurred 
by a change in environment. Still others 
discovered that the skills they learned in 
the remote areas were not germane to 
the jobs available in their home States. 

Opening centers near Corpsmembers’ 
homes is expected to reduce the number 
of dropouts and increase the probability 
of graduates finding permanent work in 
labor markets near training centers. 

Job Corps officials are looking for 
State and Federal property that can be 
converted into coeducational residential 
centers for new Corpsmembers and hope 
to acquire some private property for 
centers. 

The Job Corps turnover rate enabled 
the 60 centers in operation 6 months ago 
to handle 45,000 youngsters in a 12- 
month period. The expanded Corps will 
be able to serve 90,000 annually. Since 
June 1976, enrollment has been 67 
percent male, 60 percent black, 12 
percent Spanish-speaking, 2 percent 
Native American, and 26 percent white. 

The Job Corps has some new 

















The cacophony of carpentry is heard daily at many Job Corps centers as trainees improve existing buildings or erect new 


structures. These Keystone trainees are raising a roof. 


priorities. For instance, it wants to 
increase the number of months of 
training because it has found that the 
longer the young men and women remain 
in the Corps, the better the job 
placement rates and wages. Trainees 
who leave after only a few months of 
enrollment increase the aggregate cost of 
training per person, including processing 
experses, medical care, and travel 
allowances. The cost per trainee was 
$4,615 last year. 

Another priority is a re-analysis of job 
markets. The Corps admits that some of 
its 144 training programs do not match 
labor market demands in many areas. 
Before opening new centers. labor market 
needs will be surveyed in the area of 


each proposed site. **Sometimes we keep 
training people when we should cut out 
the program because there are no jobs,” 
says Job Corps Director John Stetson, 
‘We're going to change that.” 


third priority is increased 
recruitment of women for training in 
nontraditional occupations. In the early 
years, the Job Corps trained women for 
such traditional work as clerical, 
cosmetology, dietetics, and health 
occupations. Now the Corps is opening 
more coed centers than ever before and 
is encouraging more women to enter 


such trades as welding, carpentry, 
cement masonry, automotive repair, and 
plumbing. By law, the Job Corps is 
required to have a 50-50 enrollment of 
men and women. However, as recently 
as last June, only 33 percent of Job 
Corps trainees were female. 

Job Corps national and regional office 
staff jointly developed a standard 
recruiting package for stepped-up 
enrollment which includes brochures, 
films, posters, and radio and TV spot 
announcements. Greater emphasis is 
placed on female enrollment. 

Women entering nontraditional 
programs need extra attention, Corps 
counselors say. Many coeds have the 
ability and desire to learn nontraditional 
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New members of the New York Job Corps 
are tuned into tapes describing the variety 
of trades in which training is offered. They 
are using the Singer vocational evaluation 
system listening stations at the center in 
Glenmont, near Albany. 


The interior trim of anew dorm at 
Keystone will be sparkling when trainee 
Diane Brooks is finished painting. 


Job Corps 


job skills but reluctance to being ‘‘the 
first one”’ often causes them to turn 
away. The Corps is currently doing an 
analysis of skills that interest women 
most, how to attract women into 
nontraditional jobs, and what counseling 
is needed. 

Volunteer agencies such as Women in 
Community Service (WICS) have helped 
recruit young women for the Job Corps 
and have provided valuable followup 
support for female graduates. Such 
personalized attention can be particularly 
helpful to young women who may be 
away from home for the first time. 

The United States Employment 
Service (USES) recruits almost three- 
fourths of the Job Corps members, 
assisted by such agencies as WICS, 
private contractors such as prime 


sponsors under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act, and 
unions. State and local governments, as 
in Mississippi and San Bernardino, 
Calif., are encouraged to share the cost 
of new Job Corps centers to increase the 
number of trained workers in their 
States. 

A $1.5 million, I-year contract to 
operate the Mississippi center was 
awarded to Res-Care, Inc., a small 
business based in Morgantown, Ky.., that 
also operates the Whitney M. Young, 
Jr., Job Corps center, near Louisville. 
The firm’s president is James Fornier, 
former long-time director of the 
Breckinridge (Ky.) center. 


ississippi will use funds from its 
CETA title I Governor’s grant to pay a 
portion of the operating costs. The first 
of the trainees—182 young men and 68 
young women—began to move in last 
month. They will be trained in business 
skills, health care, building maintenance, 
culinary arts, and building trades. To the 
extent that it contributes to their training, 
the enrollees will assist with 
rehabilitation and beautification of the 
center, situated at Crystal City ona 
former Air Force air control installation. 
It is expected to be in full operation next 
month 

A successful Job Corps center needs 
close community involvement in its 
establishment. In some cases, 
communities have been hesitant to serve 
problem-age young people by endorsing 
Job Corps centers. However, many 
communities are enthusiastic because a 
Job Corps center means additional 
revenue for the community and trainees 
may assist in times of emergency. For 
instance, Corpsmembers helped out in 
many areas hit hard by last winter's 
blizzard. 

Director Stetson estimates that a Job 
Corps center brings economic benefits 
into acommunity each year. For each $1 
million invested in a Job Corps site, 
approximately $3 million is returned to 
the businesses in the area in purchases of 
goods and services. Stetson is receiving 
inquiries from communities anxious to 
host new sites. 

Many business organizations help 
operate Job Corps centers, supply 
equipment, offer expertise, and help with 
job placements. The National 
Association of Home Builders aids with 
placements in the construction trade. In 
Texas, petrochemical firms are helping 
train Corpsmembers for jobs in the 


industry; Ford Motor Co. donates 
engines and repair manuals to auto 
maintenance Job Corps programs; such 
businesses as Teledyne, Singer, Thiokol 
Chemical, AVCO, and RCA operate 
centers under contract with the Corps. 

Director Stetson welcomes labor union 
involvement in the Corps. Union 
participation sometimes doubles the 
amount of wages graduates receive. 
Currently, two union-operated extension 
centers offer advanced training to Job 
Corps trainees—the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards Union, Santa Rosa (Calif.) 
Center, and the Minneapolis Center 
operated by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Airline Clerks. 

Aware of the possibility of job 
competition between older union workers 
and Corps graduates, the Corps deals 
directly with international unions, and the 
internationals clear training site selection 
and placement efforts with their locais. 
Job Corps graduates are potential new 
recruits to the labor unions. 

The Job Corps outlook is not all roses. 
The expansion probably will provoke the 
same criticisms that have dogged the 
Corps since its inception in 1964 as part 
of the Johnson Administration’s Great 
Society programs. Critics accuse the 
Corps of being high in cost and low in 
discipline. 


irector Stetson says, *‘We give 
students a 7-day-a-week, 24-hour 
program. We deal with the kids nobody 
wants. Let’s remember that it costs 
$22,000 to $25,000 per inmate per year 
in correctional institutions. One of our 
aims is to keep young people out of 
jails.” 

Controversial from the start, the Job 
Corps received much adverse publicity in 
its early days, when a number of serious 
incidents, such as fights and shootings, 
occurred at some training centers. 

And, the Great Society's brainchild 
became a stepchild in the Nixon-Ford 
years. From funding of more than $300 
million and 123 centers under President 
Johnson, President Nixon cut the Job 
Corps in half, to 151 million and 53 
centers. Last year, 60 centers were 
funded at $175 million, which allowed no 
expansion and little repiacement of 
equipment because of inflation and high 
fuel costs. 

As the program shifts back into high 
gear, Job Corps officials in Washington 
are busier than they have been in many 
months as they complete the new 
expansion plans and continue to survey 
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Job Corps 


sites for new centers across the country. 


Five new sites had been selected in the 
Nation as of last June. 

It is difficult to measure the Job 
Corps’ noneconomic benefits, such as 
improved health, educational 
advancement, and a rebirth of dignity; 
but Job Corps officials are convinced 
they are doing a good job because of 
their instincts and the grateful letters 
received from graduates and parents. 
Congress and the taxpayers cannot be 
expected to be satisfied by grateful 
letters and good feelings, however. 
Stetson hopes that revitalization will 
include the opportunity to evaluate the 
Job Corps’ performance. 


ndependent labor economics 
researchers Sar A. Levitan, an early 
critic of the Corps, and Benjamin A. 
Johnston defended the Corps with 
statistics published in 1975 showing that 


trainees gain 2.1 months in reading 
achievement for each month they remain 
in the Job Corps. Of those available for 
job placement after graduating, 61.9 
percent were employed, 25.1 percent 
returned to school, 4.6 percent joined the 
armed forces, and 8.2 percent were 
unplaced. Job Corps enrollees earned 
between 15 and 63 cents per hour more 
than those who did not have Corps 
training. Levitan and Johnston concluded 
that “It seems indisputable that at least 
for some of these hardcore disadvantaged 
youth the Job Corps succeeded where 
other educational and vocational efforts 
had failed.” 

However, statistics cannot measure 
the effect Job Corps programs will have 
on the future. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC)—a forerunner of the Job 
Corps—was criticized in its time for 
being expensive. But today, we ride on 
CCC-constructed roads, stroll through 
CCC-improved national forests, and 
listen to old-time CCCers tell of the 
opportunity they received to make a new 
life for themselves. 

Today there is more spirit and more 
optimism among Job Corps officials and 


staff members than in a decade. 
Hammers are pounding and plaster dust 
is in the air as expansion work goes on 

at the Keystone Job Corps center to 
build new classrooms, enlarge dorms and 
the dining hall, and construct a new 
infirmary. 

The Keystone trainees who have been 
learning carpentry, electrical skills, 
plumbing, painting, plastering, 
bricklaying, clerical work, welding, food 
service, and keypunching will now have 
a chance to choose additional courses in 
major appliance repair, cooking, floor 
covering, tile setting, and specialized 
trades. Keystone Director Al Maiatico 
says the center already averages 94 
percent placements. 

The community’s response to 
expansion at Keystone has been 
‘‘favorable,”’’ Maiatico says. The staff is 
‘‘enthusiastic,’’ and the students are 
looking forward to the additional training 
programs and the new arrivals. 

**T tell the new arrivals that they 
shouldn’t be surprised by all the paint 
and plaster around here,’’ Maiatico 
chuckles, ‘I say, ‘We're very 
energetic.” 0 


Linda Harris, first woman trainee in appliance repair at Keystone, discovers the internal arrangement of a gas kitchen range. 


Instructor Mike Guzzo tells her about it. 
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Newark, N.J. 


Three-hundred unemployed mentally 
retarded men and women—80 percent of 
them blacks and Puerto Ricans—are 
expected to be placed in jobs in the Newark 
area under CETA title III contracts. Ina 
State where it costs about $14,000 a year 
for institutional care for the mentally 
retarded, employers operating restaurants, 
hospitals, packaging plants, nursing homes, 
and a metal fabricating plant are finding that 
mentally retarded persons enjoy working 
and stick with such jobs as custodians, 
nurses aides, dishwashers and servers, 
gasoline station attendants, packagers, and 
apprentice welders. Their pay ranges from 
$3.75 to $4.25 per hour. Employers are 
subsidized for the cost of the first 8 weeks 
of training and then hire the trainees as 
permanent full-time employees. 

The Newark operation is part of a 
nationwide network of training and 
placement centers operated by the National 
Association for Retarded Citizens (NARC), 
headquartered in Arlington, Tex. A fiscal 
1977 CETA title III renewal contract with 
NARC is for $931,728 and will help about 
4,200 mentally retarded persons in 48 
States and the District of Columbia get full- 
time jobs. 
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La Verne, Calii. 


Two years of college training and 
proficiency in Spanish can be the start of a 
rewarding career—with a little help from the 
right people. The aid in this case was 
CETA, which enabled 23 unemployed and 
underemployed Chicanos to fill bilingual 
teaching positions in California. With a title | 
grant of $262,474, La Verne College in Los 
Angeles County made possible a special 2- 
year work-study project in which 7 men and 
18 women—each with 2 years of college— 
received classroom instruction and work 
experience as teachers to become Spanish 
instructors in public elementary schools with 
students having limited English speaking 
abilities. During the training, participants 
were paid the minimum wage rate; upon 
completion, they received teaching contracts 
worth $11,000 or more annually. All were 
awarded bachelors’ degrees. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


There will be scores of women and 
minority group members qualifying for work 
as millwrights and electric motor inspectors 
at the Michigan City Bethlehem Steel plant, if 
plans continue to be successful. The firm is 
offering 12 months training for 100 
individuals under a $629,700 CETA title | 
grant. Last January, 21 trainees graduated 
and were placed in motor inspectors jobs. In 
March, 18 more graduated and qualified as 
millwrights. Enrollees receive the minimum 
wage rate during training, but can qualify for 
jobs paying $15,000. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Can you find yourself in the wilderness? 
Some New England dropouts did. The 
Maine Task Force on Human Needs 
conducted three 21-day trips in February, 
March, and May of this year combining 
canoeing, backpacking, mountain climbing, 
and camping in rugged wooded areas of the 
State, restoring the confidence and self- 
esteem of 25 unemployed high school 
dropouts. Task Force staff found that the 
wilderness experiences generated a sense 
of accomplishment and motivated the 
youngsters to pursue vocational training. 
The nature trips are supplemented with 6 
months of classroom and work experience 
training for jobs such as aides to teachers, 
recreational specialists, social services 
workers, grounds keepers, and office 
assistants. Some of the enrollees are 
qualifying for General Education 
Development certificates. The project is 
funded by a CETA balance-of-State grant of 
$106,469 under title |. 


St. Bernard, La. 


Who doesn’t need a second chance at a 
job sometime in their lifetime? Certainly ex- 
offenders and school dropouts do. And 35 
such persons in Louisiana are getting that 
chance as welding and shipfitting trainees 
through $323,000 in CETA grants with 
Bergeron Industries of St. Bernard. The 
Mississippi River shipyard is conducting 7- 
month classroom and work experience 
training sessions for between 20 and 28 
enrollees, including women and minority 
group members. Trainees are paid $3.57 an 
hour and can qualify for jobs paying up to 
$6.32 an hour. The local State Job Service 
offices are certifying unemployed candidates 
who have had at least 1 year in high schooi. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Harrisburg office of the Human 
Resources Development Institute (HRDI) is 
using CETA funds to develop jobs for 300 
unemployed handicapped persons, including 
some who are blind and others deaf, that 
pay at least $2.50 an hour. Employers at 
restaurants, retail trade outlets, motels, and 
State offices are finding that disabled 
persons make good workers in such jobs as 
custodians, clerical aides, food servers, 
dishwashers, and housekeepers. The work 
pays at least $2.50 an hour. HRD! is a job 
development unit of the AFL-CIO. Nationally 
HRDI has had 8 contracts since 1968 with 
the Department of Labor totalling $26.7 
million and has developed over 138,000 job 
opportunities by working with 56 HRDI 
local offices, State, county, and city 
governments. The current 1-year contract, 
awarded under CETA title Ill, for $6 million 
will help provide jobs for 20,000 
unemployed persons, including Vietnam-era 
veterans, disadvantaged persons, and ex- 
offenders, as well as the disabled. 
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Rockfords Remarkable 
Advisory Council 





by Brad Mitchell 

When Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA) officials around 
the country give honest, off-the-cuff opin- 
ions about their advisory councils, the 
appraisals often sound alike: The local 
prime sponsor would be running the same 
programs with the same results with or 
without an advisory council. 

Lending support to this view, the 1976 
Employment and Training Report of the 
President said, *‘The great majority of 
advisory council members are well aware 
that one of their major responsibilities is 
to monitor and evaluate CETA programs; 
yet few councils have actually established 
or carried out the procedures necessary 
to accomplish these functions.” 

In the face of such assessments, the 
22-person advisory council for the Rock- 
ford Consortium in Rockford, Ill., is a 
shining exception. Since 1974, that coun- 
cil has played a major role in the consor- 
tium’s efforts to provide effective CETA 
services for north central Illinois’ Winne- 
bago and Boone Counties. 

‘The consortium executive board relies 
almost totally on the recommendations of 
the advisory council,’ reports Thomas 
Cave, the consortium’s director. **Council 
members study the needs of the area, 
make long- and short-term projections 
based on those needs, evaluate the pro- 
grams and the subcontractors running 
those programs, and assist in almost 
every other phase of our operation.” 

As a result, the Rockford advisory 
council has a major impact on local 
CETA activities. It took a conscious 
effort on the part of the Rockford consor- 
tium staff, however, to develop this kind 
of working relationship. 

Nick Deutsch, a charter member of 
the council and director of the Illinois 
State Employment Service in Rockford, 
explains, *‘When we first started, it was 
difficult for all of us. Actually, the consor- 
tium executive board made all the deci- 
sions because we weren't experienced 
enough to do it then.” 





Brad Mitchell is a U.S. Department of Labor 
information officer in Chicago. 
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The change came after the consortium 
staff decided to make the advisory council 
a working group. ‘When I was appointed 
to the council in the summer of 1974,” 
recalls Donald Johnson, director of occu- 
pational education relations at Rockford’s 
Rock Valley College, ‘‘I noticed that 
members really weren't participating. But 
shortly after that the prime sponsor board 
helped us organize the council into five 
committees, and the whole thing seemed 
to gel.” 

The five committees all have specific 
operations responsibilities. The needs and 
priorities committee identifies target 
groups and establishes short- and long- 
range priorities, while the programs com- 
mittee reviews the overall design and 
comprehensiveness of suggested CETA 
programs. The evaluations committee is 
responsible for assessing past and ongoing 
programs as well as for establishing eval- 
uations guidelines. The allocations com- 
mittee uses data generated by the other 
committees to recommend funding levels 
for programs, and the executive commit- 
tee, which oversees and directs coordina- 
tion and integration among all other com- 
mittees, submits proposals to the 
consortium executive board for final ap- 
proval. 

The establishment of the five subunits 
helped to focus the council’s efforts and 
boost members’ involvement. Johnson, 
who chairs the programs committee, now 
says, “I’ve worked with many advisory 
councils at the college for a number of 
years, and one thing I’ve noticed is that 
councils whose members know their rec- 
ommendations are necessary and appre- 
ciated tend to be much more energetic, 
more dedicated to their role. All of the 
people on this council feel useful and 
necessary.” 

Cave adds to that assessment, *‘I really 
don’t know how we'd do it without the 
advisory council. The system would real- 
ly have a hard time operating—first of all 
because we'd lose the input from the 
different interests represented by the 
council. We wouldn't have input from 
the business community to tell us when 
we're using the wrong approach or that 


job development should be done different- 
ly. It’s important to have that kind of 
input. Second, if we made decisions by 
ourselves, we would be open to all kinds 
of controversy, including charges that we 
operated from political or personal mo- 
tives.”’ Cave adds that these were two of 
the considerations which originally led 
the consortium staff to transform the 
advisory council into a working group. 

The consortium board’s confidence in 
the ability of local community leaders to 
provide valuable assistance to the Rock- 
ford CETA operation has paid dividends 
time and time again. For example, the 
council sparked the development and im- 
plementation of a central intake system 
through which jobless and underemployed 
persons can apply for all CETA programs 
in the area. 

Don Johnson explains, *‘Our alloca- 
tions committee pointed out to the council 
that a duplication of effort existed in the 
recruitment of applicants because each 
subcontractor was running its own re- 
cruitment programs. This created a hard- 
ship for applicants who had to run all 
over town to find the proper place to 
apply. The evaluations committee looked 
into the need for a central location where 
CETA participants could come to sign up 
for all programs. The CETA staff was 
aware of the program and agreed that 
something had to be done about it. Con- 
sequently, the advisory council studied 
the probiem and came up with the central 
intake system as a solution.”” 

John Phillips, the consortium’s assist- 
ant director, remembers the discussions 
about the establishment of central intake 
as controversial and explosive. ‘‘There 
was a lot of input from the public on this 
particular issue,’ he says. “‘Some of our 
subcontractors were against it for various 
reasons and others were for it. But the 
council sold us on the idea and we're 
certainly glad it did.” 

Phillips points out that the formulation 
and implementation of the central intake 
system required much communication 
among committees and between the advi- 
sory council and the CETA staff. He 
says that while the five committees are 











organized in assembly-line style, each 
must be aware of the work of the other 
four in order to operate smoothly. 

‘*For instance,’’ Phillips explains, *‘be- 
fore the needs and priorities committee 
can decide what programs should be 
stressed with incoming funds, it needs 
information from the programs and eval- 
uations committees about what is already 
being done, and it needs to check with 
the allocations committee to find out how 
much is being spent. At the same time, 
the allocations committee needs to know 
what kinds of things will be coming out 
of needs and priorities before it can start 
earmarking money; the programs commit- 
tee needs to find out from evaluations 
what types of programs are working, and 
on and on.”’ 

Phillips also emphasizes the need for 
good communications between the advi- 
sory council and CETA staff. He points 
out that at least five staff members attend 
every monthly council meeting, and at 
least one staff member*attends every 
committee meeting. The CETA staff also 
provides the council aid in gathering infor- 
mation, making recommendations, clari- 
fying legislative and regulatory require- 
ments, and completing tasks assigned by 
the council. 

Staff members may offer program sug- 
gestions as well as data, but Phillips 
emphasizes that the staff members do 
not dictate program ideas. ‘‘Our planning 
staff does indeed make proposals to the 
advisory council,’ he says, ‘‘but we've 
had times when the proposal gets shot 
down in a committee meeting. The com- 
mittee members may have business con- 
tacts our planners don’t have and recog- 
nize that a particular type of training is 
becoming obsolete. Or sometimes a vo- 
cational field seems open according to 
the information we have, but the council 
may have more current readings on the 
labor force.’’ Referring to the most com- 
mon criticism of advisory councils, Phil- 
lips continues, ‘“‘The council is not a 
rubber stamp. Far from it!”’ 

Deutsch reinforces Phillips’ words. ‘If 
the CETA executive board tried to ram- 
rod something through us,”’ he says, 
‘‘we'd not only say ‘No,’ we'd say ‘Hell 
no!’ They’ve got to prove to us that a 
program is useful before we accept it.”” 

Georgia Cooper, director of the Win- 
nebago County Department of Public Aid 
and a member of both the allocations and 
executive committees, feels just as strong- 
ly. “‘I don’t want my name used as 
proposing or consulting on something I 
know nothing about, because to tell you 
the truth, I don’t have the time to be a 
rubber stamp.” 


“If the 
CETA executive board 
tried to ramrod 
something through us, 
we'd not only say ‘No,’ 
we'd say ‘Hell no!’ ” 





Cooper takes her council responsibili- 
ities very seriously. She explains, ‘I’m 
black. I knew that many of the CETA 
enrollees would be black and that I could be 
in a position to help them. So I made it clear 
from the beginning that if all they needed 
was a face of a particular color, they could 
count me out.” 

Dee Bell, administrative manager for 
office products at the IBM Corporation 
in Rockford and chairperson of the eval- 
uations committee, is equally serious 
about her participation in the council. 
Bell explains, ‘‘I feel that as a member of 
the industrial community in Rockford. I 
bring a certain amount of expertise to the 
advisory council. I feel I can contribute 
information on local market needs as to 
types of training, skills needed, and other 
areas.” 

Bell, who also serves on the board of 
directors of the Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center in Rockford. has a special in- 
terest in job and training opportunities for 
minority group members. Pointing out that 
various members of the advisory council 
represent different interests and 
backgrounds, she says, ““There are times 
when we disagree on particular programs 
because of the diversity of our 
backgrounds. Sometimes the meetings get 
pretty vocal, but our disagreements are 
friendly disagreements. and I think we do 
quite well at accomplishing the most with 
the amount of funds we have. Our varied 
interests tend to offer balance.” 

The accuracy of that statement was 
demonstrated recently when council 
members noted that older workers and 
handicapped persons seemed to be under- 
represented by CETA programs in the 
area. 

‘*Cornelia Maris was the prime moving 
force behind this particular program,” 
according to Phillips. ‘‘She represents the 
Protestant Community Services Organi- 
zation in Rockford and serves on the 
needs and priorities committee. Connie 
has a particular interest in older workers, 
and was concerned about our lack of 
services to persons over 45 and the hand- 
icapped.”” 

After various committees discussed 


ways of improving services for these 
clients, the advisory council proposed to 
set aside $100,000 to create approximately 
30 jobs—many of which were to be part 
time—to serve handicapped and older 
persons. 

‘The program turned out a big success 
for us. Twenty-nine positions were cre- 
ated for persons with an average age of 
56, and 25 percent of the participants 
were handicapped,’ Phillips says. 

He continued, “‘It was a case where 
the council recognized a problem that we 
had just never pursued. We might have 
been reluctant to propose such a program 
ourselves because of problems in limiting 
jobs to specific clientele. But since the 
council came up with the idea, we pushed 
for and got approval from the regional 
Labor Department Office and were able 
to implement it. After the thing was done, 
we wished we had put more money into 
it.” The council has developed several 
other program ideas, but the majority of 
programs funded by the Rockford Con- 
sortium are proposed by outside agencies, 
primarily subcontractors. 

‘**A subcontractor usually brings a pro- 
gram to the consortium that has been 
successful in another area,’ explains Dee 
Bell. ‘‘Our evaluations committee looks 
over the program and presents it to the 
total advisory council if we find it worth- 
while. If the council approves it, the 
proposal is submitted to the consortium 
board.” 

Although the Rockford consortium 
serves more than 700 square miles and 
two counties, Phillips says the prime 
sponsor has never had any problem with 
territorial bickering over funds. One rea- 
son, he says, “‘is that everyone concerned 
is aware that any program run by the 
consortium is open to residents of both 
counties.”” Moreover, the proportion of 
board members from each county is the 
same as the proportion of clients in each 
county. 

Because of their success in working 
together, Rockford’s CETA staff and 
council members agree that the consor- 
tium’s 1974 decision to seek real input 
from community leaders was a wise one. 
As council member Georgia Cooper ex- 
plains, ‘‘The fact that they left it up to us 
to do so many things has meant we've 
had to do our homework and keep on 
top of all situations.” 

Don Johnson sums up the staff council 
relationship by saying, “‘It’s a give and 
take thing, a cooperative kind of relation- 
ship where each side respects and needs 
the other’s opinions and advice.” 

In Rockford, that relationship provides 
an important key to CETA’s success. O 
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The Department of Labor is soliciting pro- 
posals to operate projects for low-income and 
unemployed workers under a $250 million Skill 
Training Improvement Program (STIP), Assistant 
Secretary of Labor Ernest G. Green announced. 
STIP will provide high-skill training in occu- 
pations in the private sector for approximate- 
ly 50,000 low-income and jobless persons. 


* * * 


Approximately 403,000 persons--all formerly 
unemployed, many for long periods--are working 
in State and local government jobs under ex- 
panded public service employment (PSE). In 
the 10 weeks since President Carter signed the 
Economic Stimulus Appropriations Act, 105,000 
jobless individuals have been hired, Secretary 
of Labor Ray Marshall announced. The number 
was well ahead of the planned 67,000 increase 
by the week ending July 22. The goal is 725,- 
000 new PSE jobs by the end of February 1978, 
with $6.6 billion provided by the law. 


* * * 


"Working It Out," a movie about the Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), 
documents what happened when three people, 
out of luck, turned to CETA and got jobs: 
as a janitor, another as a nurse, and the 


one 


third as a cattle rancher. The 18-minute 
color film is designed to help administrators 
explain CETA to clients, the public, recruit- 
ing employers, or persons promoting the pro- 
gram. The film is available to preview or 
buy ($82.50) from the Governor's Manpower Of- 
fice, 690 American Center Bldg., 150 East 
Kellogg Blvd., St. Paul, Minn. 55101. 


* * * 


During the 1976 fiscal year, about 157,000 
workers were certified eligible to apply for 
benefits under the expanded trade adjustment 
assistance program for workers adversely af- 
fected by increased imports, the Department 
of Labor reported. The program, authorized 
under the Trade Act of 1974, aided workers 
employed primarily in the automobile, apparel, 
electrical, metal, and shoe industries. 








"Occupations in Demand," a monthly bulle- 
tin from the Employment and Training Admini- 
stration, tells jobseekers what positions are 
available through Federal-State public em- 
ployment service Job Banks across the Nation, 
what the positions pay, and where they are 
located. Approximately 150 labor markets are 
covered. The bulletin is mailed from Wash- 
ington to State employment security agencies 
for distribution to local Job Service and Un- 
employment Insurance offices, CETA prime spon- 
sors, schools, and libraries. National groups 
wishing to receive the bulletin on a regular 
basis should write: Office of Technical Sup- 
port (Attention: TET), United States Employ- 
ment Service, 601 D St., NW., Rm. 8416, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20213. 


* 


An estimated savings of $300 million in 
public outlays resulted from the Work Incen- 
tive (WIN) program's finding jobs for 126,000 
welfare recipients during the first half of 
fiscal year 1977. Placements were 16 percent 
higher than for the same period last year and 
38 percent higher than 2 years ago. More 
than 58,000 WIN recipients found employment 
and earned enough for them and their fami- 
lies to leave welfare. 


* * * 


The Nation's 3.4 million businesses won't 
have to fill out complicated job health and 
safety forms, starting in 1978, and larger 
firms' paperwork will be cut in half, the De- 
partment of Labor announced. The reduction 
in paperwork is expected to save $100 million 
annually. Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
said the action was part of his efforts to 
"streamline and simplify" Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration's recordkeeping and 
reporting system, which has been severely 
criticized by the business community. 


* * * 


Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics show that women made up 40.5 percent 
of the civilian labor force last year, up 
from 39.4 percent in 1975. 
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Apprenticeships 


by William L. Abbott 

Out of today’s debate over the value of a college educa- 
tion—and whether or not young people are being schooled for 
nonexistent positions—comes a burgeoning idea: college credit 
programs for apprentices. The proposition has a positive ring 
to it, and there are indications that it is catching on: 

e At Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Mich., 
apprentices are receiving associate degrees and many are 
continuing their studies for 4year degrees at Wayne State 
University or the University of Michigan. 

@ Apprentices in a sheet metal work program at the 
Community College of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh, Pa., get 
college degree credits for on-the-job training and then may 
enroll in courses in English, social science, and the humanities 
to complete their associate degree requirements. 

e@ The International Union of Operating Engineers is con- 
ducting a dual enrollment program combining trade union 





William L. Abbott is director of the Service Center for Community 
College-Labor Union Cooperation, American Association of Community and 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 





apprenticeship with college study. Young persons are dually 
enrolled by meeting both the requirements for indenture as 
apprentices and matriculation as associate degree candidates 
in community or junior colleges. 

e@ A poll by the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (IBEW) shows that most apprentices wanted a 2- 
year college degree in addition to their trade training. 

@ The National Automobile Dealers Association (NADA) 
conducts a nationwide community college program to recruit 
and train 13,000 apprentice automotive mechanics a year. The 
NADA feels that the mechanic of the future should have 
command of the English language and other communication 
skills provided by post-secondary education programs. 

The American Council on Education (ACE) says the accel- 
erating trend to college credit programs for apprentices should 
be encouraged. Jerry W. Miller, director of ACE’s office of 
educational credit, recently told the Federal Committee on 
Apprenticeship that ACE is striving to bring apprenticeship 
training and postsecondary education into a better working 
relationship by giving college credits for apprentice training. 
Miller said colleges must *“‘demonstrate to workers that job- 
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related work or job-related learning is often the equivalent of 
learning acquired by successfully completing courses at col- 
leges and universities. . . .”” 

At present, colleges granting apprenticeship credits make 
their own program evaluation. ACE is trying is establish more 
uniform methods of program evaluation. 

The trend toward college degrees for apprentices appears to 
be in conflict with the view that a college degree is not worth 
the time and effort in terms of finding a job. The latter has 
been true when university degree holders are unable to find 
positions for which they were schooled. But that is not the 
case with community college degrees for apprentices. Most 
community colleges know through advisory committees what 
jobs are available in the labor market and train students to fill 
those openings. 

For example, a young Ohio woman who received a bache- 
lor’s degree in political science went to work after graduation 
as a waitress, the only job she could find. She has since 
enrolled in a community college nursing program to prepare 
for one of a number of available jobs for nurses. And, 
university graduates in Cosa Mesta, Calif., are enrolling at 
East Orange Coast College to get associate degrees related to 








positions in the skilled trades. The walls of the college’s 
career center are covered with job offers, an indication that 
the students are headed in the right direction; and a computer 
helps them to plan careers by carrying on a dialogue about 
jobs that will give them the most satisfaction. Students can 
also earn credits in a course that assists them in planning 
careers. 

How do community colleges know so much about the job 
markets? Much of the knowledge is obtained from joint labor- 
management apprenticeship, training, and retraining commit- 
tees working with the schools. College coordinators ask 
committee members about future jobs in industries and provide 
students with comprehensive area job forecasts and other job 
market information. 

The low cost of 2-year college degrees is part and parcel of 
their popularity. Across the Nation, community college tuition 
averages about $300 a year. In California, where tuition is free, 
two-thirds of all those enrolled in post-secondary education are in 
community colleges, which get only 10 cents of the State’s 
operational education dollar. 

Apprenticeship training has a historical connotation of 
training for jobs early in life, but today individuals are 


training, retraining, and upgrading their skills throughout 
their work lives, even into the retirement years. Workers in 
their 40’s and 50’s are becoming familiar sights on 2-year 
college campuses. 

District Council 37, American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees, negotiated a $1.2 million-a-year 
education fund with New York City. The agreement, adminis- 
tered by the union, calls for LaGuardia Community College to 
conduct classes at union headquarters to train city workers 
for new jobs, upgrade their skills, or enlarge their work 
through education. To complete degree work, students go to 
the main campus in Queens. Students get up to 19 credits for 
past and present job experience. 

In the past, many courses for union members throughout 
the United States were noncredit, certificate programs, ex- 
plained Jessica Romm, a member of District Council 37’s 
Education Department. Unions like District Council 37 argue 
that a double standard of noncredit programs for workers and 
credit programs for other groups is discriminatory; workers 
should not be treated as second class citizens in the academic 
world. 

District Council 37 offers 80 classes for coliege credit, with 
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special tutoring services at headquarters, and has a children’s 
activity center, a family activities program, and career coun- 
seling programs. A retirees’ program, headed by Eleanor 
Litwak, includes a retirees’ college for persons who want to 
go back to work to give their lives continued purpose and 
meaning. The union has found part-time work for retirees in 
28 agencies. 

Community colleges are indeed becoming workers’ 
colleges—they go to where the workers are instead of requiring 
workers to come to them. For example, the San Diego 
Community College District has 330 locations throughout its 
area, and it has a special evening college which enables 
working people to go to night school. The District enrolls 
77,000 students. 

Yet, some workers are reluctant to go to college because 
they assume college is for the ‘middle class,’ or they have 
been turned off to education by unfortunate experiences in 
their high school years, or they feel that at age 40 or 50 they 
will be uncomfortable going to classes in which many students 
are still in their twenties or early teens. However, the situation 
is different today at a community college, where the average 
student age is nearly thirty, where many students go to 
classes part time, and where most full-time students are from 
blue collar backgrounds. 

Once workers see that a community college is their kind of 
school, they are encouraged to continue learning. That’s what 
happened at Dundalk Community College, near Baltimore, 
Md., as shop stewards and union officers began attending 
labor studies classes. Two hundred enrolled and eventually 
pursued other degree programs once their interest was stimu- 
lated and their horizons were broadened. 

Some union leaders, on the other hand, have been critical 
of community colleges for not keeping up with technology. 
Kenneth Brown, president of the Graphic Arts International 
Union, said his members could not afford to learn ** yesterday's 
skills on yesterday’s machines.”’ Some joint apprenticeship 
committees ended community colleges affiliation in favor of 
establishing their own training centers when they felt that 
equipment at the local institutions was outmoded. Colleges 
blamed reduced budgets for the shortcomings and urged 
unions to support increased financial aid to help them adjust. 

Community and junior colleges say that they are the unions’ 
best friends in higher education. A nationwide survey of 2- 
year colleges conducted by the American Association of 
Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) showed that 81.8 
percent of the schools responding to the poll indicated they 
wanted to work with unions; 64.8 percent had union represen- 
tatives on their advisory boards; and 33.8 percent reported 
they knew of workers utilizing union tuition benefits. Unions 
using college programs to the greatest extent included the 
IBEW, with programs on 113 campuses; the Carpenters, 90 
campuses; the Plumbers, 73; the Sheet Metal Workers, 49; 
and the International Association of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers, 38. The United Auto Workers has negotiated up to 
$900 per member per year in tuition aid and is urging 
members to attend community colleges. C. S. Mott Commu- 
nity College, Flint, Mich., named a new careers center after 
Walter Reuther. 

The Milwaukee Area Technical College said it had so many 
apprenticeship training programs that there wasn’t room to list 
them all on the AACJC survey questionnaire. Oakland Com- 
munity College, Auburn Heights, Mich., has 55 such pre- 
grams; Henry Ford Community College, Dearborn, Mich., 45 
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programs. And 326 colleges work with unions in retraining 
and journeymen programs. 

Not everyone who goes to a community college wants a 
degree. Many simply wish to learn one facet of a skill that 
will give them an immediate job. For instance, an associate 
degree is required to be a full-fledged plastics technician but 
as little as 6 hours in plastics technology will provide a job of 
sorts. And, an individual with a modicum of training in plastic 
pipe innovations may replace a skilled pipefitter. 

Union critics ask what’s wrong with permitting young 
people to learn a specific task and then go to work for a 
nonunion contractor? It’s wrong, union leaders reply, because 
such youth develop dead-end work styles and good jobs will 
always elude them if they don’t gain a total knowledge of 
crafts or industries, rather than just a half knowledge. Joint 
apprenticeship committees train individuals to know the total- 
ity of an industry or craft so that they can adjust easily to the 
rapid advances in today’s world in which about 10 percent of 
all knowledge becomes outdated each year. The IBEW has 57 
members updating textbooks made obsolete by changes in the 
electrical industry. Some equipment that was large a few 
years ago is small enough today to carry inside a pocket. 

Unions and employers are now cooperating to create a 
sophisticated and orderly system to keep skills updated 
throughout individuals’ working lives. 

Subjects once associated only with the liberal arts degrees 
are now being considered important to improving communica- 
tion skills of workers in trades and industries. Kenneth 
Edwards, training director of the IBEW, recently said that 
failure to communicate effectively on the job was a paramount 
cause of work dissatisfaction. IBEW is instituting ‘‘coffee- 
break training,’’ Edwards said, to help people in work groups 
better understand each other. 

Construction trades officials, complaining that students get- 
ting out of high school do not always have the basic English 
or math skills necessary for apprenticeship and training pro- 
grams, say community colleges make a significant contribution 
by teaching young people fundamentals which they previously 
failed to learn. 

The Peralta Community College District recently received 
funding from the Department of Labor to establish a Commu- 
nity Careers Council to assist youth in planning careers and in 
finding jobs. Among the Council’s objectives are creation of a 
career information registry to provide information and guid- 
ance services and establishment of a corps of community 
volunteer advisors. For example, a retired nurse could teach 
and encourage nurse trainees. An experienced person who 
cares sometimes makes the difference between mastering life 
and being mastered by impersonal forces. 

Community career councils are a logical next step in the 
evolution of joint apprenticeship and training committees, 
which are cropping up on a citywide level. 

Today, the focus on counseling encourages students to plan 
their own futures and helps them run their own lives— 
something those serving on joint apprenticeship and training 
committees have been advocating for years. Prospective ap- 
prentices are asked whether the crafts to which they aspire 
are really what they want to do in life or whether the 
motivation is just to obtain a lucrative job or comply with 
parents’ wishes. They are counseled to plan their work lives 
to meet their needs and satisfactions. Employers benefit from 
this kind of counseling because intelligent choices of future 
careers increase the motivation to work. 

Finally, associate degrees for apprentices broaden options 
and develop skills which make for better working relationships 
for all concerned. Oo 











Job Services for 
Disabled Veterans, 
by State 


During fiscal year 1976—including the 
transition quarter—171,739 disabled veter- 
ans filed new applications or renewed their 
applications with the Nation’s Employment 
Service (ES) offices. Of these, 42,429, or 
24.7 percent, were placed in jobs. Disabled 
veterans accounted for about 1 percent of 
all ES applicants. 

Texas ES offices placed 4,795 disabled 
veterans in jobs, for the highest State total. 


Placement Services 





Washington was next with 3,805 placements, 
followed by California (3,236), Oklahoma 
(2,193), and Florida (2,063). 

The State with the highest placement rate 
for disabled veteran applicants was Wyo- 
ming, where 49.7 percent of the 772 disabled 
veterans registered with ES offices were 
placed. South Dakota had the second high- 
est placement rate (48.2 percent), followed 
by North Dakota (44.2), lowa (41.9), Alaska 
(40.8), and Mississippi (37.2). 

Nationwide, 22,681 disabled veteran appli- 
cants, about 13.2 percent of the total, re- 
ceived ES counseling during fiscal year 
1976, and 5,930, or 3.5 percent, were tested. 

Mississippi ranked first in counseling dis- 
abled veterans, providing this service to 37.4 


Percent of all disabled veterans registered with ES offices 





percent of all disabled veteran applicants. 
Maine ES offices provided counseling for 
33.1 percent of their disabled veteran appli- 
cants, and the next highest rates were 
achieved by North Dakota (23.8 percent), 
South Dakota (23.7), Pennsylvania (23.1), 
and Oklahoma (22.7). 

Mississippi also provided the highest pro- 
portion (11.7 percent) of disabled veterans 
with ES testing. North Dakota (9.0 percent) 
was second in providing testing, followed by 
lowa (7.7), Utah (7.7), Idaho (7.0), and 
Louisiana (6.9). Paul Rall 


Paul Ralli is a program analyst, Office of Admin- 
istration and Management, Employment and 
Training Administration. 





Counseling Services 
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Among the Poor 


A Welfare Mother 

by Susan Sheehan 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 1975, 
1976. 109 pp., Cloth, $6.95 


There is no easy category for this book. It 
blends aspects of Oscar Lewis’ Children of 
Sanchez, Truman Capote’s In Cold Blood, 
and the meticulous efforts of behavioral sci- 
entists to record the minutiae of everyday 
behavior. It also reflects Sheehan's self-ac- 
knowledged craft of personal journalism, per- 
haps not a happy invention. 

In brief, Sheehan records in detail the 
events of specific days in the life of a Puerto 
Rican welfare mother reached—after much 
searching—through a sympathetic welfare 
worker. After a couple of years’ interaction 
with the family, Sheehan, a reporter for The 
New Yorker, elicited enough information and 
shared enough experiences to compile a life 
history, not only of the “subject” but of the 
members of her kin group in New York and 
Puerto Rico. 

Some of the vignettes and insights are 
extremely good and will be useful for the 
people who must implement policies that 
assume the “rational man’ of economic 
fiction. The careful details of “check day,” 
for example, destroy many fictions about the 
parceling out of welfare checks. Yet the 
subject may be unusual in that she has 
some access to her husband's income and 
occasionally “runs numbers.” The subject 
believes—and so does Sheehan—that such 
supplementary income (‘cheating on the 
welfare’) is an accepted norm among Puerto 
Rican women. | personally find it difficult to 
believe that all such women fare so well. 

Another insight is Sheehan's discovery of 
the “daily drama” of life among poor people 
with large families. Every day some mem- 
ber of the family or kin groups is involved 
in some critical incident as dramatically ab- 
sorbing to the participants as are the daytime 
television stories that the woman watches 
| with ardent fascination. Yet many of these 

insights and vignettes are diluted by Shee- 
| han’s deadpan style of reporting. 
| Sheehan's style, which purports to offer 

“just the facts, ma'am” and no interpreta- 

tions, is terribly misleading and quite unlike 

the disciplined empathy of the social scien- 

tist. The actions of the subject remain utterly 
| motiveless and therefore incomprehensible. 
| A dangerous consequence is that the reader 

is free to project a multitude of motives onto 
| the subject. 

The sociologist, the anthropologist, and 
| the psychologist can each use the theories 
| Of his or her field to explain the subject's 
| actions, as can the political radical or con- 

servative. This is because the author fails to 
| Provide any social, cultural, or interpersonal 
| set of motivations for the welfare mother, 
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who therefore remains a blob. Workers in 
the social services should thus be cautioned 
that the book extracts their own motivations 
rather than those of the subject. In this 
sense the work is a piece of literature 
disguised as factual reportage. Unfortu- 
nately, urban family problems are too serious 
to be the objects of this rather unpleasant 
game. —Joan W. Moore 


Workers’ Power 


Labor and the American Revolution 


by Philip S. Foner 
Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 1976. 
256 pp., $14.95 


Artisans, mechanics, and laborers were 
active in opposing British colonial policy in 
America in the years preceding the Revolu- 
tionary War and were instrumental in trans- 
forming limited resistance to specific acts 
into total revolution for complete and sepa- 
rate independence. 

Numerous books and articles have ap- 
peared in recent years describing the politi- 
cal activism of workers during the Revolu- 
tionary period. Philip S. Foner’s new book, 
Labor and the American Revolution, syn- 
thesizes the major points of much of this 
scholarship. While injecting little new mate- 
rial into the historical record, Foner does 
make a strong case for his argument that 
workers, especially those in major urban 
centers, were instrumental in creating an 
atmosphere of unrest in the Colonies and 
helped determine what type of revolution 
would eventually take place. 

In the continuing debate over the ideologi- 
cal origins of the American Revolution, Foner 
clearly opts for the more radical view that 
workers played a major role in bringing 
about armed resistance and advocated a 
new economic and social order for America. 
His evidence opposes the older, more con- 
servative, views of historians like Carl Becker 
and Daniel Boorstein who see the Revolu- 
tion, especially in its early stages, as essen- 
tially a conservative rebellion by the colonists 
to reassert their traditional rights as English 
subjects. 

Concentrating on the period 1760-1776 
rather than the actual war years, Foner finds 
colonial artisans and mechanics confronting 
two hostile forces. On the one hand, Great 
Britain's mercantile policy restricted the 
growth of American industry by prohibiting 
most domestic manufacturing and limiting 
colonial trade to the mother country. The 
Stamp, Tea, Sugar, and Townsend Acts 
were all created to enhance Britain’s eco- 
nomic position in the world or to improve its 
trading position with its European competi- 
tors. This policy greatly restricted colonial 
industrial production and limited job oppor- 
tunities for all types of craft workers. 





But Foner detects another enemy of the 
interests of American workers much closer 
to home. Many colonial merchants and trad- 
ers had become wealthy and influential by 
working within the established mercantile 
system and were reluctant to upset a very 
profitable status quo. They were concerned 
that any loss of their economic prestige 
would be quickly followed by loss of their 
social control. Workers had their place in 
colonial society but many merchants did not 
believe it should be within the halls of power. 

Yet workers’ power and influence did in- 
crease. Like their brothers and sisters in 
England, colonial artisans formed corre- 
sponding societies and organized colony- 
wide resistance to unpopular British policies. 
Artisans and mechanics were active in these 
groups, known as Sons of Liberty, and often 
assumed positions of leadership. These 
groups were instrumental in organizing 
against the Stamp Act of 1765 and its 
eventual repeal gave workers a new sense 
of their collective power. 

Artisans led the fight for nonimportation of 
British goods both as a sign of their disap- 
proval of British policy and with the hopes of 
fostering the development of domestic indus- 
tries. Sons and Daughters of Liberty groups 
also pushed for the formation of the First 
Continental Congress in 1774 and they 
played crucial roles in the Boston Tea Party 
and the Boston Massacre, all of which were 
important events leading up to the outbreak 
of hostilities in April 1775. 

This book is not a study of the role of 
workers as workers in the American Revolution. 
Much research remains to be done on how 
artisans employed their particular skills as 
gunsmiths, blacksmiths, shipbuilders, bakers, 
tailors, and other skilled trades to aid the cause 
of independence. Their skill and ingenuity be- 
hind the lines often made victory on the 
battlefields possible. 

Many more localized studies are also 
nee ued. Historians must get away from the 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charleston 
nexus and investigate artisans working in 
foundries and forges in places like Carlisle, Pa., 
Sterling, N.Y., and Bridgewater, Mass. 

From the very beginning of our history as 
a Nation, American workers have provided 
the products for war and peace which have 
made our Nation grow. Only after the contri- 
butions made by these countless working 
people, men and women whose names and 
deeds have been overlooked or ignored, are 
carefully studied can the full story of labor and 
the American Revolution be told. 

—Gordon Berg 





Joan W. Moore is chairperson of the Department of 
Sociology at the University of Wisconsin in Mil- 
waukee. 

Gordon Berg, a frequent contributor to WORKLIFE, 
is a writer in the Office of Information, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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Facts. 
Facts... 


ForTheConsumert 


Keeping the consumer informed has a high priority at the Department of Labor (DOL). 
One way the DOL goes about it is by distributing “consumer fact sheets’ —concise yet 
comprehensive reports on programs ranging from apprenticeship to youth. Free copies 
of 20 leaflets—including new developments in veterans and public service employment 
programs—may be obtained by writing to the Inquiries Unit, Employment and Training 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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nh farne 
Inh C'n rng 
Job Corps 


The Job Corps insignia is expected to be seen more 
throughout the Nation in the next 12 months. For details, 
see The Job Corps Is Feeling Good, beginning on page 
16 of this issue. 
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